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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

A  Great  Chance  For  Your  Store 

Have  you  taken  the  time  to  inform  yourself  about 
the  work  of  the  Costume  Art  Bureau  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association? 

It  is  doing  a  great  job  in  the  way  of  developing 
stylists  and  costume  artists  for  employment  in  retail 
stores. 

Probably  you  remember  that  this  Costume  Art 
Bureau  is  supported  by  a  wide  field  of  textile  and 
other  manufacturers  who  believe  that  much  mutual 
good  can  come  from  a  joint  effort  of  retailers  and 
manufacturers  to  put  piece  goods  departments  on  an 
intelligent  and  service-giving  basis.  Although 
financed  by  the  manufacturers,  the  Costume  Art 
Bureau  is  operated  as  a  service  bureau  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Hubert  M. 
Greist  its  manager  is  always  looking  for  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  give  service  to  our  member  stores. 

The  Costume  Art  Bureau  in  March  put  on  a  train¬ 
ing  course  for  costume  artists  and  stylists  in  which 
Mr.  Greist  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  most  com¬ 
petent  authorities  in  this  field,  as  well  as  the  help 
of  the  leading  metropolitan  stores.  This  first  course 
was  splendidly  successful  and  more  than  a  score  of 
clever  young  women  who  were  sent  to  the  Bureau 
by  various  sLores  returned  to  those  stores  with  fired 
enthusiasm  and  much  more  competent  to  carrv  on 
their  chosen  work. 


The  Second  Session  of  the  Training  Course  promi¬ 
ses  to  be  even  better  than  the  first  and  it  will  pay 
members  to  send  one  or  more  of  their  best  young 
women  to  New  York  for  this  unusual  opportunity 
for  specialized  education. 

The  dates  are  June  4  to  June  23,  1928. 


Attend  the  Conventions 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  two  great  conventions. 

The  Concurrent  Conventions  of  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division,  the  Personnel  Group  and  the  Traffic, 
Receiving  and  Marking  Group  will  be  held  in  De¬ 
troit  the  week  beginning  May  7th. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  Convention  will  be  held 
in  Boston  the  following  week  beginning  May  14th. 

These  are  serious-minded  groups  of  men  and 
women  who  have  an  unusual  facility  for  getting  right 
down  to  business  in  the  discussion  of  the  knottiest  of 
your  store  problems. 

Your  store  should  be  well  represented  at  both  of 
these  meetings.  If  not  you  are  missing  two  big  bets. 

No  matter  how  capable  your  representatives  they 
cannot  work  alone. 

They  must  have  touch  with  their  fellow  craftsmen. 

The  human  brain  cannot  supply  its  own  fuel  for 
a  long  period  any  more  than  a  gasoline  engihe  can 
run  without  gas. 

Conventions  always  mean  new  ideas,  the  crystaliza- 
tion  of  older  ones,  fresh  enthusiasms  and  new  energy. 

Don’t  expect  your  people  to  go  on  endlessly  with¬ 
out  an  occasional  refreshment  of  ideas  and  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Send  your  best  people  to  the  Conventions. 

And  attend  yourself. 


A  Study  of  Compensation  Control 

Our  Store  Managers’  Division  has  enlisted  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Industrial  Research  Department  of 
the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  study  of  the  best  methods  of 
controlling  the  cost  of  sales  clerks. 

If  you  look  over  the  various  items  in  your  cost  of 
operation  you  will  find  your  largest  single  item  of 
expense  is  the  cost  of  selling.  Therefore  it  promises 
to  be  a  fruitful  field  for  careful  research  study. 

The  plan  is  to  take  four  important  and  dissimilar 
merchandise  departments  for  the  initial  studies. 
These  are  women’s  ready-to-wear,  men’s  clothing, 
house  furnishings  and  women’s  hosiery.  Later  it  may 
be  possible  to  extend  the  study  to  other  classifica¬ 
tions. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  has 
voted  an  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  'on  the  work 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  stores  in  which  the  stud¬ 
ies  are  to  be  made  should  be  as  representative  as 
possible. 

If  and  when  you  receive  a  letter  from  the  Store 
Managers’  Division  suggesting  that  your  store  should 
participate  in  this  survey  we  hope  you  will  give 
most  serious  consideration  to  the  benefits  which  you 
and  your  fellow  merchants  may  secure  through  this 
kind  of  work.  . 

Participation  unquestionably  will  entail  some  work 
but  it  should  be  more  than  worth  while. 

We  seem  to  be  entering  a  period  in  business  when 
it  may  prove  vital  to  the  success  of  the  store  to  de¬ 
velop  the  most  effective  control  of  expenses.  Already 
most  retailers  are  struggling  with  the  problem  and 
they  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  solve. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  link  yourself  up  with  scien¬ 
tific,  far-reaching  investigation  of  one  of  your  major 
problems.  The  finances  are  provided  for;  it  will  en¬ 
list  the  best  analytical  brains  in  this  field  of  research ; 
it  should  set  a  new  high  mark  in  the  way  of  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  and  if  your  store  is  one  of  those  selected 
to  furnish  data  you  should  be  eager  to  participate. 

A  wonderful  opportunity,  surely. 


Creating  Values 

The  retail  merchants  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  had  a 
big  get  together  one  night  last  week  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Bureau  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  affairs  of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever  attended. 
More  than  400  persons  turned  out  for  it.  Our  old 
friend  Fred  Aldred  was  chairman  and  did  his  usual 
good  job,  but  that  isn’t  what  we  want  to  tell  you 
about.  We  were  impressed  with  the  clear  way  in 
which  one  of  the  speakers  brought  out  a  point  which 
every  retailer,  and  especially  every  advertising  writer, 
should  constantly  keep  in  mind. 

This  speaker  was  a  man  named  Galleher,  who  is 
treasurer  of  a  manufacturing  hardware  concern 
known  as  the  Clover  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.  He  had  been  talking  about  some  of 
the  vital  principles  which  the  large  mail  order  houses 
and  the  great  chain  store  concerns  have  learned  to 
harness  for  the  development  of  their  enterprises. 
Like  the  rest  of  us  he  admired  the  skill  shown  in  the 
writing  of  descriptions  for  mail  order  catalogs.  He 
said  something  like  this,  and  if  our  quotation  is  not 
verbatim  it  will  at  least  express  the  idea; 

“Goods  do  not  sell  themselves.  They  must  be  sold 
and  in  each  article  there  is  something  which  will  sell 


it  if  only  we  can  locate  that  something  and  tell  the 
consumer  about  it.  We  must  create  a  value  for  every¬ 
thing  we  want  to  sell.”  At  this  point  he  took  his 
watch  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  up  for  all  to  see. 
“Here  is  a  watch.  It  doesn’t  mean  much  to  you  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  just  a  little  plain  American  case  of 
gold.  Now  I  am  going  to  create  a  value  for  it.  The 
movement  in  this  watch  is  the  best  made.  I  paid.  $600 
for  the  movement  because  it  is  guaranted  not  to  vary 
more  than  60  seconds  in  a  year.  As  soon  as  I  have  told 
you  that  I  have  created  in  your  mind  a  value  for  this 
watch.  I  have  made  it  desirable.  That  is  what  we 
must  do  with  all  the  merchandise  we  wish  to  sell. 
We  must  create  values.” 

*  «  «  «  * 

This  matter  of  creating  values  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
stinctive  with  most  of  us.  That  is  to  say,  our  desire 
to  create  values  is  instinctive  but  it  happens  not  in¬ 
frequently  that  the  standard  of  values  we  use  in  a 
particular  case  is  not  the  most  effective  one  for  that 
instance. 

The  use  of  comparative  prices  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  expression  of  the  retailer’s  desire  to  create 
values.  If  he  can  say  “This  dress  which  I  am  offering 
to  sell  you  for  $35  really  is  a  $60  dress”,  he  believes 
he  is  creating  a  value.  Unfortunately  the  use  of  com¬ 
parative  prices  has  been  so  generally  abused  in  the 
retail  trade  that  the  average  consumer,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  no  longer  reacts  to  them  as  the  retailer 
desires. 

If  that  retail  audience  up  in  Providence,  for 
example,  had  many  times  before  been  told  that  same 
story  about  other  watches  and  in  each  instance  the 
story  had  turned  out  to  be  untrue,  then  Mr.  Galleher 
could  not  have  created  a  value  for  his  watch  by  tell¬ 
ing  about  a  $600  movement  in  the  plain  gold  case — 
even  if  in  his  case  the  story  had  actually  been  true. 

Comparative  prices  have  quite  generally  been  used 
in  retailing  because  when  they  were  believed — as  in 
the  beginning  they  probably  were — they  were  the 
easiest  method  of  creating  value.  Figures  form  an 
universal  language.  The  people  to  whom  we  appeal 
are  of  all  sorts,  of  various  racial  origin,  of  differing 
temperament  and  psychology  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  describe  in  limited  space  the  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  items  of  merchandise  which  must  be  offered 
for  sale  to  this  heterogeneous  public.  What  will  at¬ 
tract  one  consumer  may  repel  another  and  we  need 
the  trade  of  all.  Figures  are  something  which  all  can 
understand. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration.  Assume  that  we 
have  a  friend  who  has  become  a  great  violinist  and 
we  want  to  tell  someone  just  how  great  he  is.  If  that 
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other  person  is  one  actively  interested  in  music,  we 
have  only  to  say,  *‘John  Brown  the  violinist  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine”.  The  musical  person  will  know  how 
the  musical  world  rates  John  Brown  and  consequent¬ 
ly  any  eulogy  that  we  may  pronounce  will  not  create 
any  additional  value  with  the  man  who  knows.  We 
may  in  that  case  create  an  additional  value  for  John 
Brown  hy  turning  away  from  his  artistic  success  and 
having  recourse  to  another  standard  of  values.  We 
may  say,  for  example,  “In  spite  of  John  Brown’s  great 
success  he  is  entirely  unspoiled.  He  still  finds  his 
chief  pleasure  in  the  company  of  his  old  friends  and 
in  caring  for  his  mother”.  That  may  send  John 
Brown’s  value  up  a  peg  or  two  with  the  musical 
person  but  it  does  not  add  to  his  musical  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  assume  we  are  confronted 
by  the  desire  to  tell  some  other  person  who  is  not 
musical  how  successful  John  Brown  has  been.  The 
name  John  Brown  signifies  nothing  to  him.  If  both 
he  and  we  thoroughly  understood  musical  things  per¬ 
haps  we  could  find  some  technical  scale  by  which  we 
could  measure  John  Brown’s  ability  to  perform.  In 
this  case  that  is  impossible  and  so  we  turn  to  figures 
instinctively.  We  say,  “When  John  Brown  played  in 
New  York,  10,000  people  went  to  hear  him”,  or 
“The  entire  capacity  of  the  house  was  sold  in  two 
days”,  or,  what  is  perhaps  most  likely,  “They  pay 
John  Brown  $5,000  to  play  five  selections”. 

Here  are  figures  which  speak  a  universal  language. 
The  other  man  knows  nothing  about  music  but  he 
knows  that  enough  music  lovers  to  enable  the  man¬ 
agement  to  pay  John  Brown  $1,000  per  selection 
would  not  attend  his  concert  unless  he  was  an  un¬ 
usually  capable  artist. 

»  •  «  »  « 

This  subject  of  creating  values  for  merchandise  is 
one  which  always  has  fascinated  us  and  so  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  linger  on  it  is  great.  Perhaps  we  can  create 
some  new  values  for  the  proper  values  in  merchan¬ 
dise  exploitation. 

A  very  clever  woman  also  spoke  at  this  same  Provi¬ 
dence  meeting  and  something  which  she  said  bore 
directly  on  this  matter  of  values.  She  insisted  that 
only  women  writers  of  advertising  could  fathom  the 
feminine  mind  and  understand  how  to  appeal  to  it 
with  something  that  women  would  recognize  as  true 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  daily  lives.  To  make 
her  point  she  told  of  an  advertising  campaign  for  a 
fireless  cooker  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  man. 
In  it  the  chief  argument  was,  “Put  your  food  in  this 
fireless  cooker  and  go  out  and  have  a  good  time  and 
when  you  come  back  your  dinner  will  be  ready  to 
serve”.  This  she  said  was  a  great  mistake  because  that 
cooker  had  to  be  sold  to  women  who  could  not  go 
out  and  have  a  good  time.  If  a  woman  had  prepared 
the  argument,  this  lady  said,  it  would  have  been  more 
on  this  line,  “Put  your  food  in  this  fireless  cooker 
and  then  go  about  your  tasks,  bathing  the  baby  or 
setting  the  house  in  order,  and  when  dinner  time 
comes  the  food  will  be  ready”. 

Here  is  a  point  which  calls  for  consideration  be¬ 


cause  it  touches  a  very  large  group  of  women.  The 
good  lady  speaker,  perhaps,  would  be  willing  to 
admit  that  all  women  are  not  placed  in  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  and  not  all  have  the  same  responsibilities.  If 
the  advertising  had  been  carried  in  a  golf  magazine 
the  appeal  suggested  by  her  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  place.  In  that  case  a  high  value  could  have 
been  created  for  the  fireless  cooker  by  pointing  out 
to  the  housewife  who  has  discovered  the  joy  of  a 
morning  round  of  the  golf  course  that  while  she  was 
golfing  the  cooker  would  faithfully  prepare  the  lunch¬ 
eon  by  the  time  the  youngsters  got  home  from  school. 

«  *  *  «  « 

It  is  our  job  to  create  values  for  the  merchandise 
we  have  to  sell  but  we  cannot  create  values  with  all 
classes  of  our  public  by  using  one  set  standard  of 
values.  Our  closest  approach  to  a  universal  standard, 
of  course,  is  the  money  standard  and  that,  as  we  all 
know,  has  been  done  to  death  in  its  most  familiar 
phases. 

Mr.  Galleher’s  statement  about  his  watch  undeni¬ 
ably  created  a  value  but  not  one  which  to  that  audi¬ 
ence  necessarily  would  develop  buying  desire.  Had 
he  been  talking  to  railroad  men,  to  whom  reliability 
in  a  time  piece  is  of  the  first  importance,  his  words 
would  have  created  much  greater  value  than  they  did 
in  that  mixed  audience.  To  the  average  retail  man  a 
watch  which  might  vary  a  couple  of  minutes  in  a 
month  probably  would  be  quite  satisfactory  and  with 
the  average  woman,  accustomed  to  wrist  watches 
which  are  chiefly  desirable  for  their  appearance  and 
which  seldom  keep  time,  little  if  any  value  would 
have  been  created.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plain  gold 
case  probably  would  have  frustrated  immediately  the 
creation  of  any  value  unless  her  interest  could  be 
commanded  by  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  a  rail¬ 
road  man  or  a  naval  officer  or  was  in  some  line  where 
an  absolutely  reliable  watch  was  importantly  nec¬ 
essary. 

«  «  *  «  « 

We  are  distinctly  conscious  that  we  have  been  ramb¬ 
ling  among  thoughts  which  probably  are  quite  famil¬ 
iar  to  our  sales  promotion  friends  but  familiarity 
stales  all  things  and  if  we  can  from  time  to  time  have 
familiar  things  brought  back  to  our  consciousness  in 
a  sharp  and  fresh  fashion  we  may  create  new  values 
for  them.  That,  of  course,  is  our  daily  job  in  con¬ 
nection  with  thousands  of  items  of  merchandise 
which  have  become  staled  by  familiarity  to  our  pur¬ 
chasing  public.  How  can  we  make  these  things  ap¬ 
pear  fresh  and  clothed  with  new  interest  so  that  the 
buying  impulse  may  be  created?  Only  by  intelligent, 
resourceful  work  in  preparing  better  descriptions, 
not  longer  descriptions  necessarily;  descriptions 
which  will  suggest  new  and  greater  values  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

On  Lying  a  Little 

We  feel  a  definite  mental  itch  to  review  extensively 
Paul  Mazur’s  “American  Prosperity,  Its  Causes  and 
Consequences”,  to  which  we  devoted  a  paragraph 
last  month.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  found  time 
to  read  only  about  half  of  this  book.  No  lack  of  the 
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qualities  which  sustain  reader  interest  is  responsible 
for  this  confession.  It  is  merely  that  a  fairly  well- 
developed  streak  of  good  nature  has  led  us  to  accept 
more  out-of-town  engagements  than  any  one  man 
should  attempt  to  fill,  as  a  consequence  of  which, 
many  other  things  have  had  to  suffer. 

Rerhaps  it  is  unfair  to  the  author  to  refer  to  his 
book  in  piecemeal  fashion  or  to  comment  on  any 
part  of  his  thesis  until  one  has  mastered  the  whole 
and  considered  his  conclusions.  We  were,  however, 
struck  hy  a  point  of  view  which,  considering  the 
lengthy  screed  on  sales  promotion  we  have  just  sub¬ 
mitted  above,  does  tempt  us  to  quotation  at  this  time. 

In  his  chapter  “The  Evolution  of  the  Consumer” 
Mr.  Mazur  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
advertising.  For  example; 

“Exaggeration  is  in  part  unjustified  and  in 
part  the  natural  and  necessary  enthusiasm 
of  the  salesman. 

“There  has  recently  been  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  of  advertisements  which  have  un¬ 
justified  claims.  ^Better  Business  Bureaus' 
are  doing  a  praiseworthy  piece  of  work  in 
raising  the  standards  of  ‘advertising  truths'. 

But  such  efforts  are  to  be  honored  only  to 
the  degree  that  they  increase  popular  con¬ 
fidence,  and  not  for  the  reason  that  the  truth 
is  a  godly  quality.  Such  a  statement — even 
when,  as  here,  carefully  confined  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  sphere — will  probably  be  labelled  as 
spiritual  heresy,  moral  turpitude  and  un¬ 
ethical  practice.  But  should  advertising  ever 
really  limit  itself  under  judicial  oath  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  unvarnished  and  unadorned, 
woe  betide  confidence  in  America's  products 
and  industry. 

“Imagine  a  radio  advertisement  which 
spoke  of  the  inevitable  screeches  of  static; 
or  an  automobile  announcement  that  com¬ 
plained  of  repair  bills,  broken  fan  belts, 
rough  riding,  extravagant  gas  and  oil  con¬ 
sumption,  short  life  and  low  trade-in  value. 

And  yet  all  of  these  shortcomings  are  com¬ 
mon,  even  usual  experiences.  Imagine  some 
proprietary  article  that  told  its  story  in 
words  of  truth  and  said;  ‘This  is  a  mild 
agent,  it  will  not  do  much,  but  it  helps  a 
little  and  it  is  pleasant  to  take'.  If  the  whole 
truth  were  really  told,  the  career  of  advertis¬ 
ing  would  degenerate  from  the  impact  of  a 
powerful  hydraulic  hammer  to  a  mildly  re¬ 
proving  weak  slap  on  the  wrist.” 

No  one  can  question  the  author's  courage  in  thus 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  accepted  theory  that  adver¬ 
tising  will  become  increasingly  resultful  as  its  content 
of  truth  increases.  More  than  courage,  however,  is 
involved  in  Mr.  Mazur's  thesis.  He  tells  us  that 
“exaggeration  is  in  part  unjustified  and  in  part  the 
natural  and  necessary  enthusiasm  of  the  salesman”. 
^  e  suppose  that  everyone  who  has  ever  employed 
nien  who  really  have  great  capacity  to  sell  must  at 
some  time  or  other  have  been  appalled  at  the  form 
that  this  “natural  and  necessary  enthusiasm”  has 


taken.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  recognize  that 
salesmen  are  prone  to  allow  their  enthusiasm  to  run 
away  with  them  and  another  to  countenance  and 
justify  misstatement  and  exaggeration. 

The  efforts  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  says  Mr. 
Mazur,  should  “be  honored  only  to  the  degree  that 
they  increase  popular  confidence,  and  not  for  the 
reason  that  the  truth  is  a  godly  quality.”  In  passing 
it  may  be  commented  that  business  men  and  their 
Better  Business  Bureaus  should  be  more  interested  in 
the  fact — if  it  is  a  fact — that  truth  is  a  businesslike 
quality  than  in  the  point  that  it  may  or  may  not  be 
godlike.  Our  principal  objection  to  Mr.  Mazur's  thesis 
is  that  it  seems  to  us  he  has  placed  in  parallel  two  very 
different  propositions  which  must  be  in  conflict.  If,  for 
example,  it  is  the  author's  idea  that  a  little  lying  is 
really  inseparable  from  good  business  and  that  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  the  instinct  of  humanity  to  lie  a  certain 
amount  of  untruth  is  justified,  then  he  can  hardly 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  efforts  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  are  to  be  honored  because  by  increasing 
popular  confidence  it  makes  business  better  able  to 
put  over  its  limited  untruths. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  justice  to  the  poor  old  con¬ 
suming  public  we  must  do  one  of  two  things,  either 
we  must  attempt  to'  hold  business  to  the  standard  of 
Truth  in  Advertising,  in  which  case  w«  have  a  definite 
need  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  to  help  us  live  up  to 
that  standard  or  else  we  should  abandon  all  such 
efforts  and  serve  notice  on  the  public  that  once  more 
— or  perhaps  Mr.  Mazur  would  prefer  still — the 
watchword  must  be  “  Let  the  Buyer  Beware”.  It 
scarcely  seems  sportsmanlike  to  set  up  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  as  an  assurance  of  truth  but  privately  to 
say  to  them  “Your  only  value  is  that  you  increase  pop¬ 
lar  confidence  by  making  the  public  believe  that  our 
advertising  is  honest.  Between  ourselves,  however, 
we  know  that  we  must  lie  a  little”. 

Perhaps  we  should  remember  that  Paul  Mazur  is 
not  a  moralist  and  that  his  book  is  based  upon  the 
observations  of  a  banker  watching  the  stream  of 
business  pass  by.  If  he  appears  unnecessarily  toler¬ 
ant  it  may  be  because  he  feels  obliged  to  recognize — 
as  many  of  the  rest  of  us  also  do,  but  with  a  different 
reaction — that  advertising  still  is  far  from  honest  and 
that  if  that  must  be  admitted  it  may  be  more  practical 
also  to  justify  it  because  it  still  plays  a  part  in  selling 
goods,  in  which  latter  concrete  fact  he  is  most  inter¬ 
ested. 

We  daresay  many  an  advertiser  may  find  in  the 
Mazur  viewpoint  balm  for  a  guilty  conscience  but  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will  publicly  ad¬ 
vance  it  in  justification  for  their  own  -lapses  from 
truth.  That  would  be  to  admit  too  much. 

“American  Prosperity”  is  a  remarkable  analysis  of 
the  conditions  which  in  this  country  have  created 
and  continued  a  high  level  of  national  well-being  and 
the  author's  view  is  so  wide  that  the  few  sentences 
quoted  above  play  but  a  small  and  insignificant  part 
in  the  thesis  as  a  whole.  And  yet,  either  these  state¬ 
ments  or  our  accepted  theories  should  be  questioned. 
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Retail  Advertising — 1928  Model 

Brains,  Time  and  Money  Necessary  to  Find 
Out  Why  Advertising  Returns  Are  Not  Higher 

By  Ralph  Yonker,  Advertising  Manager,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
(Courtesy  of  Advertising  Club) 


Editorial  N'ote — When  Ralph  Yonker  speaks,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world  either  stops  voluntarily  or  else  looks, 
listens  and  follows  the  trail  he  blazes  for  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  store,  Detroit,  of  which  he  is  the  Director  of 
Advertising.  Mr.  Yonker  is  noted  for  ideas,  original, 
creative,  dynamic.  He  is  also  noted  for  a  staccato  brevi¬ 
ty  of  speech  that  puts  a  punch  into  his  two  and  three 
word  answers  to  questions.  Mr.  Yonker  has  served 
in  many  capacities  for  the  Association,  notably  as  one 
of  the  most  forceful  chairmen  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  still  active  at 
its  conventions.  In  this  address  delivered  before  the 
Retail  Advertising  Group  at  the  Advertising  Club,  New 
York,  Mr.  Yonker  tells  the  story  of  the  Enthusiasts  and 
the  Copyists  and  urges  store  owners  as  well  as  adver¬ 
tising  directors  to  invest  more  money  in  brains  and 
make  space  more  profitable. 

_  • 

The  1928  advertising  model,  described  by  a  Detroit 
man  would  naturally  have  to  be  described  as  he 
would  describe  a  1928  automobile  model.  Briefly,  it 
starts  us  into  the  picture.  This  1928  advertising  model 
differs  as  much  from  former  models  as  the  1928  auto¬ 
mobile  differs  from  its  ancestors.  Not  because  we 
wanted  it  any  more  than  the  automobile  manufacturers 
wanted  a  new  model.  It  is  hard  work.  It  is  expensive. 

It  has  been  forced  upon  them  and  the  new  advertising 
model  has  also  been  forced  upon  us. 

All  this  Modernistic  movement  originated  in  New 
York,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned.  We  look  con¬ 
stantly  to  New  York  for  our  ideas — to  the  New  York 
newspapers  and  the  New  York  retail  advertisers.  Stale, 
we  board  the  train  for  New  York,  talk  with  the  men 
here  and  find  out  what  is  doing.  Returning,  we  improve 
our  advertising. 

Viewing  it  from  the  outside,  this  modern  movement 
is  here.  It  is  going  to  spread.  It  must  continue,  because 
there  is  nothing  at  all  to  stop  it  and  the  public  generally 
is  accepting  it.  It  started  in  New  York  and  we  hicks 
out  in  the  Midwest  have  done  some  atrocious  things 
with  it,  but  our  intentions  are  all  right.  We  want  to  do 
what  is  really  modern,  what  is  dynamic.  In  New  York, 
you  lead  the  way.  So  in  appearance  the  1928  model  of 
retail  advertising  is  rapidly  changing  and  will  continue  to 
change.  Some  of  the  wild  things  that  are  being  done 
will  be  tamed  down  to  real  art,  which  they  are  not  now. 
The  best  things  now  being  done  will  remain. 

The  power  plant  or  organization  of  retail  advertising, 
is  decidedly  different  from  the  old  power  plant.  It  is 
absolutely  true  that  throughout  the  country  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  personnel,  manpower 
and  womanpower,  and  to  organization  than  ever  before. 
In  Hudsons’,  for  example,  we  have  more  than  forty 
people  in  our  advertising  organization,  as  compared  to 


eight  or  ten,  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  expansion  in 
number  is  somewhat  abnormal  because  our  firm  believes 
in  organization.  It  has  more  merchandise  men  and  more 
assistant  merchandise  men,  I  suppose,  than  almost  any 
store  in  the  country.  Sometimes  they  are  an  awful 
nuisance. 

But  we  believe  in  organization.  We  believe  it  is 
absurd  to  spend  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars  in  the 
newspaper  page  and  spend  thirty  or  forty  dollars  on 
the  contents  that  go  into  that  page.  So  this  decided 
tendency  to  build  up  organization,  both  in  number  and 
quality  of  people  to  make  up  the  difference,  and  cut  off 
some  of  the  advertising  waste. 

Mark  my  word,  this  increase  in  organization  is  going 
to  continue.  In  other  words,  there  is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  effort  put  into  what  goes  into  all  newspaper 
and  advertising  space  than  there  has  ever  been  in  the 
past. 

In  comparing  the  1928  model  with  former  models, 

I  want  to  get  at  what 'is  really  in  my  heart — that  is — 
we  know  so  little  about  retail  advertisng  that  we  had 
better  begin  now  to  make  a  real,  honest-to-God  study 
of  what  it  is  all  about.  We  may  think  we  have  done 
this  already,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  haven’t  "at  all. 

Retail  advertising  is  built  up  today  and  has  been  built 
up  by  enthusiasts. 

For  example,  in  the  Wanamaker  store,  they  are  Copy 
Enthusiasts  and  wonderful  Copy  Enthusiasts.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  advertising  is  dependent  upon  the  ideas  that 
are  in  it  as  expressed  largely  in  copy.  They  have  never 
successfully  deviated  from  that  idea. 

The  result  is  that  hundreds  of  retail  advertising  men 
all  over  the  country  have  copied,  imitated  and  tried  to 
do  what  Wanamaker ’s  have  been  doing.  We  ourselves 
have  done  it,  for  it  represents  one  very  definite  type  of 
retail  advertising. 

There  is  Saks’  Fifth  Avenue  enthusiast  and  he  is 
an  enthusiast  for  art,  and  as  I  see  it  he  is  a  wonder, 
and  goes  to  the  other  extreme.  Puzzled,  we'don’t  know 
which  is  right  and  no  one  else  knows  which  is  right. 
But  here  are  two  definite  types  of  enthusiasts  exerting 
a  powerful  influence  on  retail  advertising  the  country 
over. 

Marshall  Field’s  have  another  type  of  enthusiast :  the 
man  who  is  enthusiastic  about  making  an  impression. 
Certainly  there  is  no  advertising  in  the  counttw  making 
a  more  formidable  impression  than  Marshall  Field’s. 
You  men  in  the  retail  business  who  have  been  watching 
their  1928  spring  exposition  advertisements  will  notice 
this  is  primarily  true — just  one  solid,  impressive  punch 
and  stores  all  over  the  country  follow  Marshall  Feld 
and  attempt  to  make  a  similar  impression. 

So  on  down  the  line.  I  can  also  mention  Hudson’s. 
We  have  made  more  impression  and  have  established 
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our  reputation  among  advertising  men,  by  our  institu¬ 
tional  advertising — (and  I  can  speak  of  it  in  all  due 
modesty  because  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it 
except  carrying  out  some  of  the  technical  details).  Mr. 
J.  B.  Mills,  our  publicity  director,  i«  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  Hudson’s  institutional  advertising,  and 
is  copied  the  world  over.  We  see  evidences  of  this  con¬ 
stantly.  Mr.  Mills  is  that  sort  of  an  enthusiast,  and 
more  power  to  him. 

Now,  the  point  that  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  retail 
advertising — (and  I  refer  not  so  much  to  New  York 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  country  at  this  moment) — follows 
some  of  the  enthusiasts  and  leaders  and  pitifully  so 
without  knowing  why.  We  have  an  anniversary  sale, 
for  e.xample,  at  Hudson’s  in  September.  Some  years 
ago  we  decided  upon  what  seemed  to  us  a  new  and 
radical  policy  in  advertising  that  anniversary  sale  which 
usually  lasts  a  month.  We  started  that  anniversary  sale, 
without  mentioning  in  the  advertising  a  single  item  or 
a  single  price  in  our  advertising.  We  preceded  it  by  a 
series  of  announcements  largely  of  an  institutional  nat¬ 
ure,  and  then  started  the  sale  with  full  pages  in  the 
newspapers  without  mentioning  any  items. 

There  were  very  definite  inside  reasons  for  this,  and 
why  we  continue  to  do  it.  Yet,  all  over  the  country 
they  are  starting  anniversary  sales  without  mentioning 
prices  and  without  using  items,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  for  no  reason  whatever  except  that  Hudson’s  are 
doing  it  successfully.  In  other  words,  they  haven’t 
hooked  up  their  local  problem  or  their  local  needs  and 
considered  them,  but  because  we  did  it  they  are  doing 
it.  This  is  true  of  retail  advertising  all  over  the  country 
— following  the  Enthusiasts  instead  of  actually  knowing 
themselves  what  they  want  to  do  or  why  they  want 
to  do  it. 

Now,  into  the  faces  of  these  enthusiasts  and  follow¬ 
ers,  the  merchants  are  beginning  to  throw  a  pail  of  very 
cold  water,  saying:  “What  about  our  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  from  advertising?” 

Then  the  advertiser’s  head  snaps  back  and  he  too 
begins  to  wonder  what  it’s  all  about. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  talk  about  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  from  retail  advertising  gives  me  a  bit  of  a  smile 
because  I  don’t  believe  there  are  any  diminishing  re¬ 
turns.  In  other  words,  I  don’t  believe  the  returns  are 
diminishing.  At  a  meeting  of  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
advertising  managers  of  some  of  the  leading  retail  stores 
in  America,  a  short  time  ago,  someone  asked,  “What 
about  diminishing  returns?”  And  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting  was  unanimous  that  the  returns  were  not  dimin¬ 
ishing.  Merchants  are  beginning  to  examine  these  re¬ 
turns  far  more  carefully  than  they  ever  have  before. 
They  are  amazed  at  how  small  they  are,  because  they 
have  just  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  are  diminishing. 

Of  course,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  get 
alarmed  about  these  returns  of  advertising.  If  we  get 
alarmed  enough  we  are  going  to  make  some  sort  of  an 
investigation,  make  a  diagnosis,  and  find  out  what  if 
anything  is  wrong  with  retail  advertising,  begin  to 
remedy  it  naturally.  Business  men  are  not  going  to  see 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  poured  down  rat 
holes,  without  any  sign  of ‘return  or  without  knowing 
what  it  is  all  about. 

Here  are  two  words  of  warning  to  retail  advertising 
men  who  are  going  to  get  into  this  propKisition  of  finding 


out  what  the  returns  of  their  advertising  are  and  what 
their  advertising  is  doing  for  them. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  have  any  pet  theories  or  any 
whims  about  advertising,  stay  away  from  any  investiga¬ 
tion  because  you  are  very  apt  to  have  your  theories 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  I  thought  I  knew  a  good  deal 
about  Hudson  advertising  several  years  ago.  We  started 
to  make  some  investigations  and  the  principal  thing  I 
found  out  was  how  little  I  knew  what  it  was  all  about. 
So  remember  that  if  you  have  any  pet  theories  you 
want  to  protect,  don’t  begin  investigating  your  adver¬ 
tising. 

Also,  don’t  e.xpect  too  much  from  your  investigation. 
It  is  a  long,  .laborious  task.  A  great  many  things  that 
you  find  are  going  to  be  conflicting.  Evidence  is  going 
to  be  conflicting.  Many  times  the  thing  you  want  to 
believe  is  going  to  be  proved  and  disproved,  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  thing  will  be  disappointing  if  you 
expect  that  you  are  going  to  find  immediately  some 
cure-all. 

How  are  we  going  to  find  out  what  advertising  is 
doing,  what  is  the  trouble  with  it,  and  how  should  it 
be  remedied?  Thet'e  is  only  one  way  to  do  it  in  my 
estimation,  have  a  firm  willing  to  spend  time,  effort 
and  money  to  find  out.  As  it  is  now,  the  sum  total  of 
retail  and  advertising  knowledge  to  a  large  extent  is 
contained  in  the  accumulated  experiences  of  a  lot  of 
men.  These  men  stay  with  one  firm  for  a  while  and 
then  go  else  where,  and  their  ideas  are  changed.  The 
result  is  just  a  conglomerate  mass  of  opinion  instead 
of  any  real  scientific  basis  on  which  to  make  any  sound 
judgments. 

I  don’t  claim  that  right  now,  for  example,  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company  and  our  advertising  office  is  doing 
what  it  should.  I  don’t  know.  We  ave  tloing  the  best 
we  can,  and  we  have  made  some  investigations  which 
in  my  estimation  have  helped  us  to  improve  our  adver¬ 
tising.  But  right  now  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
that  we  don’t  know,  I  challenge  any  retail  man  to  say 
he  knows  what  it  is  all  alx)ut.  We  simply  don’t  know. 

When  I  say  that  merchants  have  got  to  appropriate 
money,  effort  and  time  to  make  a  real  investigation, 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  the  investigation  must  be. 
It  must  be  a  very  careful  checking  up  and  analysis  of 
results  expected  on  certain  merchandise ;  it  must  be  an 
analysis  of  the  results  and  re-actions  on  fashion  shows, 
expositions,  all  promotions.  It  must  be  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  what  magazines  (such  as  Fashions  of  the  Hour 
published  by  Marshall  Field)  really  do  for  you — not 
over  a  period  of  a  few  weeks,  but  over  a  period  of 
years.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  advertising  of 
a  store  must  be  continuous  and  systematic  directed  by 
several  high-priced  competent  people,  for  at.  least 
a  year  before  you  begin  to  have  any  basis  for  your 
judgments. 

At  Hudson’s  we  have  started  something  of  this  kind. 
We  have  made  a  laudable  attempt,  because  we  have 
started  it ;  but  at  best,  it  has  only  been  a  feeble  attempt. 
I  don’t  know  that  these  figures  that  I  am  going  to  give 
you  right  now  are  correct,  definite  or  scientific.  I  am 
stating  them  merely  as  indications  to  show  what  an  in¬ 
vestigation  wdll  produce. 

It  is  assumed  from  the  best  information  we  now 
have  that  only  15  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  sold  in 
a  store  of  the  Hudson  type,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
department  stores  in  Detroit,  is  touched  by  advertising. 
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Average  newspaper  space  percentage  in  a  number  of 
the  larger  retail  stores  certainly  will  be  somewhere 
along  two  and  a  half  j)er  cent.  Figuring  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  has  touched  only  15  per  cent  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  and  that  the  space  has  cost  per  cent,  you 
have  an  advertising  cost  on  the  merchandise  actually 
sold  of  about  16  per  cent. 

When  you  figure  that  most  of  that  merchandise  ad¬ 
vertised  is  supposed  to  be  your  more  desirable  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  that  a  very  large  part  of  it  is  very  low 
priced,  sometimes  priced  almost  at  cost,  and  when  you 
figure  that  you  have  spent  16  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  selling  price  of  the  merchandise  to  get  people  to 
come  in  and  buy  it,  you  are  poing  to  wake-up! 

And  when  you  wake  up,  you  are  going  to  begin  to 
analyze  more  carefully  just  what  you  are  trying  to  do 
in  your  advertising.  Now  looking  forward  right  over 
into  the  future.  In  a  recent  “Saturday  Evening  Post” 
an  automobile  company  advertised  a  1929  car.  On 
another  two  pages  some  other  com^mny  was  advertis¬ 
ing  the  car  of  two  years  from  now.  With  me  you  now 
look  ahead  not  two  years,  but  four  or  five  years. 

If  you  find  that  it  is  costing  you  16  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  of  your  very  best  merchandise  to  get  people 
to  come  in  and  buy  it,  and  then  if  you  remember  all 
your  service  costs,  you  are  going  to  analyze  what  you 
are  spending  your  money  for  much  more  carefully  than 
you  do  at  the  present  time.  You  are  going  to  decide 
that  you  are  spending  your  money  for  advertising  not 
so  much  to  sell  any  sj)ecific  lots  of  merchandise,  as  you 
are  to  build  prestige,  to  build  public  confidence  and  good 
will  in  your  organization.  Then  you  are  gong  to  scru¬ 
tinize  more  carefully  than  ever  these  special  offerings 
that  cost  you  16  per  cent  to  sell,  if  my  figures  are  cor¬ 
rect,  and  I  don’t  say  that  they  are  correct.  They  are 
merely  an  indication. 

If  it  costs  you  16  per  cent  to  sell  this  merchandise, 
you  are  going  to  find  out  why  you  are  offering  these 
special  offerings.  Are  you  doing  it  just  to  get  rid  of 
a  little  batch  of  special  merchandise,  or  are  you  doing 
it  to  make  friends  for  your  store?  And  if  you  are  doing 
it  to  make  friends  for  your  store,  are  you  going  to  let 
all  the  claptrap  get  into  the  advertising,  just  because 
some  buyer  wants  it,  or  because  some  buyer  has  made 
a  mistake  and  sees  no  other  way  to  get  from  under 
except  to  sell  a  little  of  it  to  reduce  the  markdown. 

You  are  going  to  insist  that  these  special  offerings 
make  real  friends  and  real  customers  for  the  store,  and 
not  to  get  rid  of  merchandise  and  add  a  little  more 
volume. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  are  going  to  realize  that  vou 
can’t  have  your  cake  and  eat  it.  (The  cake  that  you’ve 
been  eating  isn’t  so  good  after  all.)  You  are  going  to 
stop  throwing  away  a  lot  of  money  advertising  these 
specials  and  you  are  going  to  make  room  for  real  in¬ 
formation  and  for  real  customer  service  in  regular 
advertising. 

If  you  will  read  not  so  much  New  York  advertising 
but  the  advertising  of  retail  stores  outside  of  New 
York,  day  after  day,  you  will  be  amazed,  at  the  amount 
of  stuff  that  could  l)e  well  left  out.  Not  only  in  the 
advertised  merchandise,  but  what  is  said  about  it.  One 
of  the  meml)ers  of  our  firm  classifies  it  very  forcibly, 
as  the  “bunk”,  that’s  all  there  is  to  it — just  a  lot  of 
this  bromide  stuff  about  women”  will  be  glad  to  so 
and  so  and  so  and  so.”  It  doesn’t  mean  anything,  it  just 


fills  up  space  and  certainly  is  not  a  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  When  we  get  rid  of  this  idea  that  we  have  to 
fill  so  much  advertising  space  to  make  an  impression, 
and  when  we  begin  to  think  that  we  have  to  fill  space 
with  a  lot  of  specif  offerings  because  nothing  else  seems 
to  bring  any  returns ;  and  when  we  get  it  into  our  heads 
that  the  purpose  of  advertising  after  all  is  to  be  service 
to  the  customer  and  that  the  way  to  serve  is  to  give  that 
customer  real,  helpful  information  we  will  have  an  or¬ 
ganization  extensive  enough  and  intelligent  enough  to 
be  able  to  get  such  information  and  to  present  it.  Fin¬ 
ally,  when  merchants  are  willing  to  shove  back  the  buy¬ 
ers,  the  merchandise  men  and  all  the  people  who  have 
just  one  idea  in  mind,  to  get  rid  of  a  little  merchandise 
— when  we  reach  that  point  then  our  advertising  is  going 
to  take  the  longest  step  forward  that  we  have  seen  in 
recent  years. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  said  about  merchandise 
men  and  buyers  who  demand  certain  advertising  to  get 
rid  of  certain  merchandise  by  this  incident :  One  of  our 
merchandise  men  told  me  about  a  marvelous  purchase 
of  rugs  for  his  department.  It  seemed  that  he  sent  a 
representative  all  through  New  Brunswick  or  some 
other  place  to  get  these  hooked  rugs.  He  went  from 
house  to  house  and  he  picked  up  all  beautiful  things  that 
interest  anyone  in  home  decorations.  He  was  very 
much  excited  alwut  it  and  got  me  very  much  excited 
alxjut  it  too.  We  decided  on  an  elaborate  campaign.  He 
told  me  how  it  w'as  going  to  build  up  prestige  for  his 
department  and  how  people  were  interested  in  knowing 
all  about  these  hooked  rugs.  I  agreed  with  him.  When 
he  finished  he  said:  “But  don’t  let  that  interfere  with 
our  selling  all  these  army  cots  we  have.” 

In  other  words,  when  merchandise  men  and  buyers 
are  made  to  realize — by  insistence  of  the  firm — that 
they  must  sacrifice  selling  army  cots  and  card  tables  to 
build  a  little  extra  volume  and  bring  a  few  extra  people 
into  the  department  and  perhaps,  when  the  merchants 
are  willing  to  let  the  merchandise  men  and  buyers  real¬ 
ize  that  they  don’t  have  to  do  it,  and  that  there  is  a 
much  better  story  for  the  store  and  the  departments  in 
such  items  as  marvelous  hooked  rugs,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  advertising  that  gives  real  information 
and  performs  a  service  that  makes  friends  for  the  store 
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How  are  you  selling  cotton  goods  to  your  Sales  | 

force?  Here’s  a  l)ooklet  that  will  intrigue  their  | 

interest,  visualize  the  selling  points  and  convince  them 
of  its  utility  and  beauty.  The  title  is,  “Qualities  of 
Cotton”.  The  author  is  George  A.  Sloan,  Secretary  of 
the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  size 
is  just  right  for  convenient  handling.  The  art  work 
and  typography  lends  an  added  value  to  the  subject 
matter.  In  fact  it  is  just  one  of  many  authentic  services 
available  to  every  member  of  the  association. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  the 
privilege  of  distribution  to  its  members,  so  if  you  are 
interested  you  may  write ‘directly  to  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information,  stating  the  number  of  copies 
you  wish  to  distribute  throughout  your  store. 
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Profitable  Operation  of  Fur  Workrooms 

Storage,  Alteration  and  Repair  of  Furs  Are  Big  Items 
in  Customer  Confidence  As  Operated  by  This  Store 
By  F.  R.  Lamb,  The  Edward  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


T  THIS  time  of  year, 
the  retail  store  must  face 
and  solve  a  most  techni¬ 
cal  problem — ^the  proper  care 
and  attention  of  furs.  Having 
already  taken  the  customer’s 
good  money  for  this  mer¬ 
chandise,  our  policy  of  public 
service  necessarily  places 
upon  us  the  responsibility  for 
taking  care  of  it.  Like  the 
automobile,  and  many  other 
businesses,  initial  fur  sales 
may  be  largely  dependent  on 
the  quality  of  subsequent 
available  service. 

Organization:  Fur  selling, 
storage  and  alteration  activi¬ 
ties  are  all  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Manager 
(or  Buyer)  of  our  Fur  De- 
®  partment.  All  customer  con¬ 
tracts,  as  well  as  the  passage 
of  coats  in  and  out  of  storage, 

,  are  on  the  fur  selling  floor, 

1 1  although  the  vault  and  work¬ 
room  are  adjacent  to  each 
other  on  another  floor  above. 

We  feel  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  although  being  some¬ 
what  inconvenient  from  an 
i  operating  standpoint,  creates 
a  better  atmosphere  for  the 
public  and  thus  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  fur  merchandise  sales. 

Storage  Methods;  Authorities  seem  to  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  very  best  is  cold  dry  air,  since  this  not 
alone  keeps  the  moth  eggs  from  hatching,  but  also  act¬ 
ually  improves  the  condition  of  the  fur  itself. 


[Form  A) 


When  we  are  requested  to 
call  for  a  coat  in  the  spring, 
or  deliver  it  back  again  in  the 
fall,  a  Fur  Storage  and  Re¬ 
pair  Delivery  order  form 
(Exhibit  “A”)  is  originated 
in  triplicate,  two  copies  being 
sent  the  Delivery  Department. 

“Call  Fors”  and  Delivery: 
If  a  pick-up,  one  copy  is 
signed  by  delivery  driver  and 
given  customer  as  a  tempor¬ 
ary  receipt ;  if  a  delivery, 
customer  signs  a  copy  whi^ 
is  brought  back  by  driver  as 
our  receipt.  In  both  cases,  a 
complete  file  is  retained  in 
both  the  Fur  and  Delivery 
Departments,  including  signa¬ 
tures  which  establish  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  receipt  of 
coats  by  each  from  the  other. 
Coats  are  picked  up  and  de¬ 
livered  in  individual  card¬ 
board  boxes,  along  with  other 
delivered  general  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Receipts:  As  soon  as  a  coat 
is  received,  a  Fur  Receipt 
form  (Exhibit  “B” — face, 
and  reverse  of  duplicate) 
is  prepared  in  triplicate.  The 
originm  is  mailed  to  customer, 
the  triplicate  is  filed  in  the 
Fur  Department,  and  the  duplicate  (on  the  back  of 
which  is  printed  a  form  for  work  ticket  data)  is  sent 
to  workroom.  In  both  incoming  and  outgoing  cases, 
each  of  the  latter  two  re¬ 
ceipt  files  include  signatures 
covering  the  receipt  of  coats 
by  each  department. 

Tagging:  Each  coat  is 
tagged  by  a  Fur  Storage  or 
Repair  Tag  form  (Exhibit 
“C”)  which,  it  will  be  noted, 
carries  the  same  printed  se¬ 
rial  number  as  the  perma¬ 
nent  receipt  form;  if  more 
than  one  coat  is  received  on 
latter,  similar  blank  tags  are 
given  the  same  serial  num¬ 
ber,  with  the  suffix  “B”, 

“C”,  etc.  This  system  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  all  coats 
of  one  customer  together 


Mr.  Lamb  in  this  article  presents  the 
second  of  The  Bulletin  Series  on  the 
best  methods  of  the  operation  of  Work¬ 
rooms.  This  time  he  shows  that  the  Fur 
W orkroom  may  be  made  profitable  and 
includes  some  valuable  guides.  The 
subject  is  timely  for  all  stores  are  con- 
j  sidering  the  best  method  of  giving 
!  prompt  available  service  to  back  up  the 
I  initial  fur  sales,  during  the  month  of 
j  August. 

I  In  December,  1927,  The  Bulletin 
published  an  article  on  the  Upholstery 
,  Workroom,  together  with  general  sug- 
!  gestions  as  to  the  operation  of  all  work- 
j  rooms.  To  summarize  that  article — a 
I  belief  that  a  workroom  should  at  least 
!  pay  its  own  way;  that  the  best  manage¬ 
ment  and  personnel,  well  paid,  is  re¬ 
quired;  and  that  other  things,  such  as 
■  the  placing  of  responsibility,  operating 
{  control  reports,  plant  and  equipment, 
proqedures,  determination  of  rates,  pro- 
:  motion,  are  all  most  important — applies 

I  equally  to  the  Fur  Workroom.  The  latter 
I  is  (or  should  be)  a  better  money-making 
j  proposition.  Essential  points  of  particu- 
i  lar  interest  from  the  store’s  experience 

I  are  outlined  here. 
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when  hung  in  the  vault — most  important  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  rush  of  fall  delivery. 

Cold  Storage  Vault:  We  therefore  have  a  cold  stor¬ 
age  vault  in  which  the  normal  temperature  is  maintained 
at  26°  to  30°  F.  This  is  obtained  by  circulating  calcium 
chloride  brine  through  coils  in  an  adjacent  room,  from 
which  a  fan  blows  the  moistpre-removed  cold'  air 
into  the  vault  through  ducts,  which  automatically  close 
themselves  in  case  of  fire.  Inside  the  vault,  a  thermostat 
regulates  the  temperature  and  two-tier  steel  racks  pro¬ 
vide  hanger  facilities  for  storing  the  coats.  In  winter, 
when  only  a  few  coats  are  in  the  vault,  some  money 
can  be  saved  by  shutting  down  the  refrigeration  plant, 
and  blowing  in  air  direct  from  an  out-door  outlet;  in 
such  case,  however,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  filter  the 
air,  or  otherwise  coats  and  the  vault  will  be  covered  with 
dust. 

Importance  of  Preparation 

Preparation  for  Storage:  Before  a  coat  is  placed  in 
the  vault,  the  fur  is  subjected  to  a  “blowing-up”  pro¬ 
cess.  This  consists  of  an  air-nozzle  which  forces  air 
(of  considerable  velocity)  into  the  fur,  the  resulting 
dust,  etc.,  being  sucked  into  intake  ducts.  The  fore¬ 
going  (together  with  very  minor  repairs)  is,  of  course, 
what  the  customer  receives  in  return  for  storage  charges. 
If  we  find  that  a  coat  needs  major  repairs,  relining,  re¬ 
modeling,  dry  cleaning,  glazing  or  other  work,  a  courte¬ 
ous  letter  is  sent  suggesting  the  need  of  such  alteration 
and  that  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  advise  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  on  personal  call. 

Workroom  Control:  As  alteration,  repair  or  re¬ 
modeling  work  is  done  on  each  coat,  a  record  of  labor¬ 
time  and  material  used  is  noted  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  Fur  Receipt  form.  When  the  coat  is  fully  com¬ 
pleted,  this  data  is  turned  over  to  a  clerk  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Office  who  prepares  each  week  the  seasonal  opera¬ 
tion  Report  (see  Exhibit  “D”).  The  latter  gives  in¬ 
formation  as  to  personnel  control,  production,  and  profit 
achieved,  and  is  most  essential  in  the  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  particular  workroom. 

Two  Problems  Presented 

Of  Miscellaneous  Interest:  The  proper  handling  of 
furs  presents  not  only  a  seasonal,  but  a  “peak-load” 
problem ;  to  meet  this,  we  do  much  interchanging  of 
apparel  workroom  and  other  personnel.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  accurate  skin  inventory  is  another  matter 
that  requires  careful  detailed  attention.  Storage  and  al¬ 
teration  rates  are  largely  set  by  local  competition.  Stor¬ 
age  insurance  coverage  must  be  adjusted  frequently, 
and  theft  properly  safeguarded  against  all  along  the  line. 
The  workroom  must  be  equipped  with  proper  tools — 
sewing  machines,  cutting  tables,  patterns,  etc.  And  the 
furrier’s  work  is  a  whole  subject  in  itself — be  mighty 
sure  you  get  good  ones. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  any  one  who  contemplates  entering  the 
fur  storage  and  repair  business.  Like  all  other  work¬ 
rooms,  it  presents  a  many-sided  picture.  But  that  makes 
it  all  the  more  interesting — possibly  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  so  many  of  us  are  in  department  stores  at 
all? 

Reading  References:  See  Bulletin,  December,  vtbg, 

The  Upholstery  W orkroom. 
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Form  B  represents  Coat  Control  Analysis  Including 
Cost  of  Repairs  and' Sales  Checks  Issued 


{Reverse  side  of  B) 

On  the  Reverse  Side  of  Form  B  is  the  Fur  Storage  and 
Delivery  Order  with  form  for  Customer  s  Receipt 
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When  the  Coat  is  Fully  Completed  This  Form  is 
Turned  Over  to  General  Office  for  Report 
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Human  Causes  of  Accidents 

How  Analysis  of  Two  Important  Factors,  Equipment 
Defects  and  Human  Causes  Will  Develop  the  Plan 

Address  by  Christian  P.  Secard,  M.  D.,  Third  Avenue  Railway  System,  New  York 
Delivered  to  Retail  Delivery  Association,  12th  Annual  Convention 


Any  store  owner  - - 

who  is  reasonably  inter¬ 
ested  in  accident  preven-  ff'hy  all  the  accidents?  Are  they  pre- 

tion  should  examine  the  rentable?  How  can  the  store  develop 

policies  and  methods  used  by  a  sound  and  practical  plan  of  preven- 

^rious  industries  and  include  tion?  Dr.  Segard  presents  a  complete 

stores  similar  to  his  own  as  schedule  of  preventive  measures  based 

well.  You  will  find  that  meth-  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  human 

ods  differ  considerably.  Em-  factors  as  causes  and  a  grouping  of 

ployment,  training,  supervis-  equipment  factors.  The  intelligent  ap- 

ors,  heads  of  departments  and  plication  of  the  psychology  of  eye,  hands 

the  kind  of  worker  must  be  '  ond  feet  and  their  training  supersede  the 
carefully  considered  before  a  verbal  instruction  in  value.  He  advo- 

method  is  determined.  Be-  cates  the  importance  of  teaching  by 

cause  someone  in  St.  Louis  is  doing  as  the  soundest  practice.  He 

successfully  handling  the  ac-  stresses  the  need  of  a  follow-up  system 

cident  situation  by  a  particu-  ond  emphasizes  the  reasons  why  the  em- 

lar  method  is  no  reason  for  ployer  must  know  the  conditions  under 

using  the  same  method  in  which  his  drivers  live  and  provide  a 

Portland.  The  equipment  higher  standard  of  living  than  the  driver 

may  be  the  same.  Humans  himself  has  set.  Emotional  re-actions 

and  conditions  vary.  must  be  controlled  and  your  supervisory 

In  developing  a  scheme  of  force  and  checking  clerks  must  learn 

accident  prevention  we  con-  that  right  mental  attitudes  are  the  best 

sidered  first  the  analysis  of  assurance  of  no  accidents. 

our  accidents  and  a  grouping 
as  to  their  causes.  Now  that 
matter  of  “cause”  is  a  peculi¬ 
ar  thing.  You  may  read  a  report,  hear  all  sides  of  the 
story  and  yet  never  know  what  caused  the  accident.  In 
the  first  grouping  of  accidents  are  two  factors,  those 
caused  by  equipment  defects  and  those  from  human 
causes.  Under  equipment  defects  we  find  less  than 
five  per  cent  can  be  attributed  to  equipment  failure. 

There  was  a  time  when  that  percentage  was  large  but 
by  grouping  our  accidents  we  could  see  where  the  de¬ 
fects  were  most  common.  Incidentally,  improper  hand¬ 
ling  of  equipment  is  still  a  leader  in  accident  causes. 

How  to  Handle  Equipment 

Instruction  in  the  handling  of  equipment  should  be 
intensive  enough  to  impress  the  student.  Unless  the 
instruction  emphasizes  the  points  they  are  apt  to  be 
forgotten.  You  know  an  instructor  giving  the  same  talk 
every  two  or  three  days  is  liable  to  feel  that  it  is  an 
old  story.  It  is  a  new  story  to  the  student.  Nor  should 
all  instruction  be  by  ear.  The  eyes  as  well  as  the  hands 
and  feet  in  the  case  of  truck  drivers  are  capable  of 
receiving  instruction.  It  is  because  of  this  I  believe  in 


. . .  only  is  this  important,  but 

it  is  important  that  your  men 
nts?  Are  they  pre-  know  the  kind  of  equipment 

the  store  develop  other  cars  have.  One  concern 

al  plan  of  preven-  found  a  fair  number  of  front- 
resents  a  complete  end  accidents.  The  cause  was 
ve  measures  based  failure  of  the  drivers  to  take 

ysis  of  the  human  into  account  four  wheel  and 

nd  a  grouping  of  hydraulic  brakes.  The  car  in 

The  intelligent  ap-  front  of  you  stopping  in  half 

lology  of  eye,  hands  the  distance  you  expect  leads 

lining  supersede  the  to  accidents.  If  you  are  the 

t  value.  He  advo-  one  that  has  hydraulic,  then 

ce  of  teaching  by  the  mirror  in  the  proper  place 

dest  practice.  He  and  properly  used  will  pre- 

a  follow-up  system  vent  the  rear  end  accidents. 

•easons  why  the  em-  Because  of  the  large  num- 

le  conditions  under  her  of  accidents  caused  by 

ive  and  provide  a  human  failures,  it  was  neces- 

ving  than  the  driver  sary  to  strengthen  our  course 

motional  re-actions  of  instruction.  Two  of  the 

nd  your  supervisory  educational  factors  used  have 

clerks  must  learn  already  been  mentioned, 

titudes  are  the  best  namely,  instruction  by  other 

idents.  means  than  ear  alone  and  em¬ 

phasis  on  the  points  of 
safety  and  accident  preven¬ 
tion.  Further  than  this  the 
points  of  safety  emphasized  by  the  instructor  will  never 
receive  more  attention  than  the  instructor  gives.  This  is 
second  only  to  selection  in  its  importance.  \Ve  try  to 
select  careful  drivers,  but  the  market  varies  like  the 
weather.  For  many  times  selection  must  of  necessity  be 
forgotten  if  the  job  is  to  be  done,  and  this  is  where 
intensive  training  pays. 

Teaching  by  Doing 

Since  our  first  lessons  in  life  come  through  the  sense 
of  touch,  with  hands  and  mouth,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  say  that  teaching  by  doing  is  sound  practice.  In  our 
own  training  school  dummy  equipment  is  our  source 
of  hand  training.  Just  as  conductors  become  operators 
of  one  man  cars,  so  helpers  become  drivers.  Here  .a 
great  deal  of  time  is  saved  as  well  as  wear  and  tear  on 
machinery  by  the  use  of  dummies.  The  use  of  traffic 
signals  and  lights  indicating  street  conditions  during 
operation  simulates  conditions  as  they  really  exist  and 
good  driving  habits  are  formed.  The  speed  with  which 
our  students  make  good  emergency  stops  and  the  fact 
that  they  practice  on  the  dummies  during  their  lunch 


dummy  equipment  for  intensive  instruction  and  the  for-,  hour  would  justify  the  existence  of  a  dummy  as  an 

mation  of  good  muscular  accident  prevention  habits,  instruction  unit.  In  addition,  however,  we  have  word 

They  have  proven  their  value  many  times  over.  New  from  our  men  of  its  help  to  them  in  sending  home  a 
equipment  or  changes  should  be  used  in  the  training  point  that  hours  of  talk  cannot  do.  We  also  use  the 

school  as  soon  or  sooner  than  it  is  put  on  the  road.  Not  dummy  in  final  tests  to  determine  fitness. 
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In  addition  to  this  we  have  experimented  with  two 
or  three  types  of  final  examinations  in  addition  to  the 
road  or  performance  tests.  The  true  or  false  tests  or 
questions  have  been  used.  If  enough  of  them  are  used 
they  give  a  picture  of  some  value.  Further  than  this 
we  are  also  trying  the  multiple  choice  plan,  that  is,  to 
each  question  asked  four  answers  are  printed  and  the 
student  is  asked  to  underline  the  correct  one. 

The  importance  of  selection  and  training  are  em¬ 
phasized  by  Prof.  Snow  of  Northwestern  University 
in  examples  of  concrete  results.  But  in  spite  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  training,  newly  appointed  men  may  need  fur¬ 
ther  instruction.  A  follow-up  system  provides  for  an 
assistant  instructor  to  ride  with  the  newly  appointed 
man  off  and  on  for  sixty  days.  This  is  done  by  in¬ 
structors  who  have  been  in  touch  with  them  during 
the  training  period  and  they  know  the  purpose  of  the 
follow-up.  The  follow-up  instructor  is  easily  seen.  He 
is  not  in  hiding  to  report  mistakes  but  rather  to  correct 
and  prevent  them. 

The  conditions  under  which  people  work  has  an  effect 
on  your  accidents.  Drinking  fountains  that  for  one 
reason  or  other  are  objectionable,  dirty  toilet  rooms, 
flush  tanks  that  do  not  flush,  wash  stands  without  plugs 
— all  tend  to  cause  mental  conflicts  that  make  for  dis¬ 
loyalty,  and  disloyalty  breeds  accidents.  The  policy  of 
my  company  is  to  make  the  general  conditions  under 
which  the  employee  works  ten  to  twenty-five  percent 
better  than  the  standard  of  living  he  himself  has  set. 
For  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  used  that  rather  flexi¬ 
ble  standard  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  one.  Many 
concerns,  in  neglecting  this  point,  have  not  secured  the 
loyalty  and  cooperation  that  might  easily  have  been 
theirs. 

As  to  safety  and  accident  prevention,  we  feel  that 
every  employee  should  be  a  committee  of  one.  If  this 
is  true  then  accidents  will  almost  be  eliminated.  When 
an  employee  shirks  that  responsibility  or  feels  that  it 
is  the  job  of  some  one  else,  or  of  the  Safety  Committee, 
there  will  be  an  accident  due  entirely  to  an  attitude  of 
mind.  These  attitudes  expressed  by  thought,  feeling, 
or  action  based  on  ideas  contrary  to  the  actual  fact,  are 
the  cause  of  many  accidents.  Let  us  examine  some  of 
these  attitudes;  first  to  see  if  they  are  contrary  to 
actual  facts  and  next  to  determine  how  they  can  be 
corrected  if  true.  One  man  said  the  company  did  not 
care  when  he  was  asked  why  such  a  condition  existed. 
Yet  the  company  states  in  its  posters,  literature  and 
through  its  supervisory  force  that  it  does. 

What  is  the  answer?  Simply  that  a  member  of  the 
supervisory  force  misrepresents  management  when  they 
disregard  a  verbal  or  written  report  by  the  employee. 
That  action  is  the  action  of  the  company  in  the  mind 
of  the  employee. 

Prevention  Is  Everybody’s  Job 

A  nail  sticking  out,  a  loose  nut  or  bolt,  a  bare  wire 
or  a  thousand  and  one  little  neglects  that  mark  the 
careless  trail  of  some  one  might  frequently  be  corrected 
before  they  reach  the  accident  stage.  But  it  is  necessaiy 
that  it  be  in  the  minds  of  everyone  that  prevention  is 
everybody’s  job,  not  just  the  work  of  a  few  or  of  a 
committee. 

“I  got  a‘ rotten  deal  the  last  time”  has  been  heard 
often  enough.  We  have  investigated  many  of  these 
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“rotten  deal”  cases  and  in  the  great  majority  the  em¬ 
ployees  changed  his  mental  attitude  because  he  has  bera 
shown  that  he  should  have  been  discharged  instead  of 
being  given  another  chance.  But  if  you  find  he  has  not 
been  treated  fairly,  do  not  fail  to  correct  the  original  | 
fault  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  doubt,  just  the  same 
fair  treatment  as  your  store  gives  its  customers. 

Did  you  ever  see  two  drivers  arguing  over  the  I 
question  of  who  caused  the  accident  or  who  has  the  right  f 
of  way?  Often  it  is  just  two  stubborn  men  defending  ' 
their  own  action  and  neither  giving  in,  and  both  blocking  I 
the  traffic.  Many  times,  as  a  result  of  that  argument,  I 
they  have  an  accident  in  five  minutes.  They  cannot  I 
forget  it  but  keep  on  talking  to  themselves  and  forget  I 
the  job.  Sometimes  they  see  red,  and  then  you  cannot 
prevent  an  accident.  [ 

These  human  causes  of  accidents  are  more  or  less  I 
present  in  every  organization.  Regardless  of  your  selec-  3 
tion  tests  these  attitudes  will  pass  any  of  them.  The 
place  to  counteract  them  is  in  your  intensive  training 
and  the  place  to  prevent  their  recurrence  is  in  the  con¬ 
tacts  they  make  with  your  supervisory  force  and  check¬ 
ing  clerks.  Your  interest  in  not  distressing  the  customer 
should  lead  you  to  see  that  not  distressing  the  driver 
and  helper  is  just  as  important.  If  the  man  in  charge 
at  the  loading  platform  antagonizes  a  couple  of  drivers 
or  helpers,  there  is  soon  going  to  a  route  of  complain¬ 
ing  customers. 

If  the  garage  foreman  sends  a  driver  away  without  ,  ■ 
listening  to  a  request  for  more  water,  gas,  new  mirror,  '  ‘ 
or  fails  to  tighten  a  bolt,  then  you  leave  a  doubt  in  that  i 
driver’s  mind.  The  compromise  is  easy.  If  the  last  con-  j 
tact  is  the  checking  clerk,  and  the  driver  feels  he  has 
been  imposed  upon  or  unfairly  criticized,  then  you  will 
have  a  careless  driver  that  day.  They  are  not  children, 
but  it  takes  a  mentally  alert  driver  to  avoid  accidents 
on  the  street  today,  and  I  for  one  am  not  going  to  give  t 
the  driver  a  chance  to  day-dream  or  think  about  a 
cranky  garage  man  or  a  critical  clerk.  A  driver  has  to  i 
be  on  the  alert  about  ten  times  as  intensively  as  a 
pedestrian.  Do  not  divert  his  attention  either  mentally 
or  physically.  If  you  do  you  only  increase  your  acci¬ 
dent  risks. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  last  contact  with  super¬ 
visory  forces  may  be  the  cause  of  an  accident.  I  have 
seen  this  happen  often  in  my  own  travel  experience. 
Let  me  give  several  examples.  A  bus  driver  started  on 
his  run  a  little  ahead  of  time.  The  starter  called  him 
back.  After  he  had  backed  up  to  the  starting  point 
the  starter  held  him  over  his  time  as  penalty  for  starting 
too  soon,  and  also  to  show  who  was  “boss”.  Within 
two  blocks  there  was  an  accident.  The  driver  was  mad 
because  he  was  held  over  at  the  start.  Of  course  the 
starter  was  wrong  for  he  too  broke  the  same  rule. 

Another  accident  cause  is  for  the  inspector  to  make 
a  car  or  truck  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  block  so 
he  can  get  on  or  off.  This  makes  the  operator  or 
driver  “see  red”  as  he  has  to  make  an  unnecessary  stop. 
The  supervisor  should  know  better  than  to  even  ask  for 
it.  This  happens  often  and  accidents  are  sometimes  the 
result.  Criticism  by  a  superior  in  front  of  passengers  or 
fellow  employees  is  responsible  for  a  careless  attitude. 
This  happens  so  often  it  becomes  chronic  among  some 
supervisors. 
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^  One  of  your  trucks  was  coming  out  of  a  side  street. 

1  The  driver  came  out  slowly  and  carefully.  But  a  road- 

■  ster  disputed  the  right  of  way  and  words  followed.  So 
'  intent  was  the  truck  driver  on  properly  answering  his 

wording  opponent  that  he  ran  into  a  third  car.  In  other 
I  words,  anything,  physical  or  mental  that  distracts  from 
the  business  in  hand  leads  to  accidents. 

Human  Failures  Are  Responsible 

The  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  finds  that  human  acts  or  failures  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  over  three- fourths  of  all  accidents.  (The 
reason  our  equipment  accidents  are  less  is  because  of 
the  better  equipment  inspection  that  fleets  receive  over 
the  individual  owner.)  They  have  grouped  these  human 
i  failures  into  twenty-four  classes,  but  these  classes  are 
not  always  the  real  or  even  the  remote  cause  of  the 
^  accident,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
r  Quoting  from  the  Connecticut  State  Bulletin  these 
are  classified:  as  misjudgment,  inattention,  failure  to 
!  grant  right  of  way,  skidding,  driving  on  wrong  side  of 
road,  operating  too  fast  for  conditions,  careless  backing, 
inexperience,  failure  to  signal,  intoxication,  following  too 
closely,  cutting  corners,  lack  of  control  while  instruct- 
ing,  improper  parking,  cutting  in,  passing  on  wrong  side 
of  vehicle,  confusion,  passing  standing  trolley,  passing 
i:  on  curve,  passing  on  a  hill,  trying  to  beat  train,  passing 
at  intersection,  operating  too  slowly  for  conditions, 

F  overloading.  Every  one  of  these  causes  can  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  instruction  and  follow-up.  While  carelessness, 
judgment,  ignorance,  recklessness  and  inattention  are 
the  responsible  factors,  it  is  necessary  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  know  the  cause  of  such  inattention  and  care¬ 
lessness. 

I  Miscalculation  is  chance  taking  whether  the  space  is 

■  too  narrow,  the  speed  too  great,  the  hill  too  steep,  con- 
I  ditions  unsafe  or  following  too  closely,  it  is  chance 

taking  and  chance  taking  by  the  driver  is  one-half 
I  of  your  accidents  at  least.  The  driver  thinks  he  can 
j  make  it  instead  of  knowing  he  can  make  it. 

[  Recklessness,  like  chance  taking,  is  usually  a  product 
p  of  youthfulness — speed  and  the  approval  of  the  looker 
f-  on  are  meat  and  drink  to  youth.  If  you  will  have  youth 
^  on  your  routes  you  must  expect  to  keep  in  close  touch 
I  with  them.  They  need  brakes  as  well  as  your  trucks. 

Ignorance  and  Inexperience  are  still  high  in  the 
scale  of  accident  breeders.  Not  once  but  many  times 
have  I  inquired  of  drivers  as  to  the  merits  of  low  gear 
as  a  brake  on  a  hill.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
that  some  drivers  do  not  use  low  gear,  and  there  are 
j  others  that  do  and  wonder  why.  The  trouble  is  that  we 
pve  the  driver  credit  for  knowing  by  inference  and 
;  imagination.  They  do  not.  They  must  be  taught.  If  you 
will  cut  down  accidents,  show  your  drivers  these  twenty- 
four  causes  of  accidents. 

Many  executives  believe  that  wages  are  the  greatest 
j  or  only  incentive,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
I  more  or  less  permanent  sentiment  can  override  and 
i  control  powerful  instincts  as  well  as  reason.  The  size 
=  of  the  company,  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  company, 
its  reputation,  kind  of  executives,  all  these  sold  to  the 
f  personnel  are  a  very  big  factor  in  the  conduct  of  your 
L  work  and  a  successful  accident  record.  But  they  need 
p  to  be  sold  to  every  new  employee  at  the  start,  and  we 


are  always  trying  to  do  just  that  in  our  company. 

Listen  to  a  man’s  story — not  half  of  it  but  all  of  it. 
See  that  your  supervisor  or  inspector  listens  to  the 
whole  story  before  giving  a  decision.  Too  frequently 
men  get  mad  and  show  disloyalty  because  a  decision 
wduld  be  the  same  in  either  case,  the  employee  carries 
a  grudge  because  you  did  not  hear  all  of  his  side.  Times 
without  number  have  I  sat  for  an  hour  listening  to  what 
you  or  I  could  tell  in  five  minutes.  But  if  the  decision 
is  to  be  against  the  man — ^hear  every  word  he  has  to 
say  or  you  are  not  fair. 

Employment  and  Training  Methods 

These  rules  are  summarized  briefly.  Every  applicant 
must  be  treated  with  the  consideration  due  a  customer, 
especially  those  recommended  by  your  own  employees. 
We  are  rather  proud  of  the  father  and  sons,  daughters, 
brothers  and  even  grandsons  in  our  employ. 

Our  training  is  such  that  when  many  drop  out  volun¬ 
tarily  and  admit  the  job  is  beyond  their  ability  or  has 
too  much  responsibility,  we  try  to  place  them  elsewhere. 
Annually  we  review  our  course  of  training,  and  every 
point  used  in  teaching  is  set  down.  Our  follow-up  in¬ 
structors  work  through  the  entire  course  of  training 
with  the  students  and  know  the  man  well  before  he  is 
appointed.  All  men  who  come  in  contact  with  the  public 
are  given  examples  and  taught  the  right  way  to  handle 
groups  and  individuals.  Courtesy  without  acting  courte¬ 
ously  is  seeking  something  for  nothing.  Through  sug¬ 
gestion.  imitation  and  the  development  of  a  sentiment, 
and  loyalty,  much  can  be  done. 

When  new  equipment  or  new  rules  or  ordinances 
come  into  being,  try  to  be  first  to  pass  it  on  to  your 
operating  force  and  let  them  see  you  are  on  your  toes 
regarding  improvements.  Give  your  helpers  a  chance  to 
adjust  themselves  to  driving  if  they  are  going  to  carry 
you  over  your  peak  loads.  Helpers  as  drivers  during 
the  peak  increases  the  accidents  and  of  course  it  would 
if  he  is  not  trained. 

Methods  Not  Used 

The  bonus  system  has  its  disadvantages.  It  is  not 
proportionate  to  traffic  congestion,  amount  of  daily  de¬ 
livery,  road  conditions,  equipment  or  any  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hazard  factors,  and  interest  is  temporary.  Merit 
promotion  and  wages  are  a  better  incentive  than  bonus. 
The  drive  weeks  are  good  for  communities  but  not  so 
good  for  organizations.  Emotion  rises  to  fever  heat 
and  a  reaction  follows. 

The  pace  setter  can  be  used  for  a  short  time.  But  it 
outlives  its  usefulness  You  can  lure  men  into  good 
habits  for  a  short  time  but  as  soon  as  he  reasons  out 
what  the  lure  is  all  about,  the  pace  maker  system  is 
through. 

Do  not  start  something  you  cannot  finish  and  do  not 
make  statements  that  cause  your  men  to  feel  that  it  is 
not  true.  When  you  leave  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  as  to  your  intentions,  then  you  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  your  purpose. 

The  human  factor  is  the  important  and  at  the  same 
time  the  great  changing  factor  in  accident  prevention. 
To  prevent  accidents  requires  daily  and  hourly  scrutiny 
of  your  equipment,  your  records  and  your  men.  Eternal 
vigilance  alone  is  the  price  of  no  accidents. 
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Paris  Shops  Adhere  to  The  Ultra  Modern 


French  Architects  Must  Study  Customer  Psychology 
and  Express  Personality  in  Exterior  and  Interior 
By  M.  Therese  Bonnet,  {Fifth  Article) 


contras 
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PARIS  and  the  ultra-modern — they  are  one  in  spirit, 
in  art,  music,  design  and  color  and  the  ultra-modern 
leads  even  in  the  architecture  of  new  shops  recently 
opened  along  the  few  short  blocks  of  the  Reu  de  la  Paix. 
Here  is  Hudnut,  the  perfumer,  his  shop  conceived  in  a 
style  typical  of  the  new  tendency  among  French  archi¬ 
tects  to  study  customer  psychology  and  express  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  individual,  not  only  in  merchandise  but 
in  terms  of  exterior  and  interior  architecture. 

La  Petite  Jeannette  has  supplied  men’s  finery  to  the 
Beau  Brummels  of  Paris  for  a  century  and  more,  yet 
tradition  alone  does  not  suffice.  Even  neckties  and  waist 
coats  demand  the  display  conditions  and  surroundings 
of  the  ultra-modern  spirit. 

La  Petite  Jeannette  designed  by  Patout,  who  has 
already  made  his  reputation  with  the  facade  of  the 
Nicholas  wine  shops,  may  be  adapted  to  any  conditions. 
Thus  a  corner  store  is  developed  along  the  same  ultra 
modern  lines  as  one  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  and 
large  and  small  vary  only  in  the  different  arrangement  of 
the  same  architectural  themes.  A  new  lighting  effect 
has  just  been  developed,  a  sheet  of  light,  sometimes 
white  and  sometimes  electric  blue,  is  thrown  from  above 
across  the  facade. 

Other  stores  have  since  followed  in  Nicolas’  foot¬ 
steps.  It  is  now  rumored  that  Mallet-Stevens  one  of 
the  guiding  spirits  in  the  new  movement  in  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts,  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  a  standard 
facade  for  Raoul,  the  popular  Bouttier.  The  new  shop 
for  Ballot,  the  automobile  concern  has  already  been 
erected  on  the  Champs  Elysees,  near  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe,  where  the  smarter  business  tide  of  Paris  is 
turning.  It  is  constructed  of  dark  green  and  white  mar¬ 
ble,  with  door  and  windows  forming  one  unit,  and  re¬ 
inforced  with  strips  of  forged  iron. 

The  passion  for  windows  grows.  For  private  homes, 
the  architects  insist  upon  enormous  windows  which  let 
in  the  light  for  which  they  have  an  unsatiated  craving. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  for  half  the  year  Paris  is 
plunged  in  an  impenetrable  grey  atmosphere  and  that 
the  architecture  of  any  country  is  more  or  less  deter- 
, mined  by  climatic  conditions.  When  it  comes  to  the 
shop,  architects  have  an  added  reason  for  stressing  the 
window,  for  the  interior  of  the  store  sometimes  makes 
the  best  of  all  displays  when  viewed  from  the  street. 
Naturally  this  is  true  for  many  of  the  de  luxe  shops, 
where  so  much  depends  upon  the  general  artistic  at¬ 
mosphere  which  has  been  created  within  to  draw  the 
client. 

La  Petite  Jeannette  features  the  all-glass  facade, 
which  permits  a  view  of  the  first  and  second  floors,  the 
latter  taking  the  form  of  small  balconies,  with  counters 
and  fitting  rooms.  Forged  iron  in  silver  finish  gives  a 
brilliant,  modern  touch.  The  narrow  doors  at  either  side 
are  tiny  masterpieces  of  modern  art,  being  in  the  same 
metal,  and  featuring  large  floral  patterns  which,  in 


strength  and  depth,  recall  some  of  the  famous  bronze 
doors  of  the  past. 

The  interior  of  the  shop  is  carried  out  in  silvered 
forged  iron  and  palissandre.  A  double  staircase  leads 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  galleries  above.  With  its 
exquisite  proportions  and  grace  of  design,  it  has  all  the 
beauty  which  the  architects  of  another  day  and  age  gave 
to  the  sweeping  staircases  of  the  old  chateaux.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  modern  movement,  after  having 
had  its  first  great  fling  against  the  shackles  of  tradition, 
is  gradually  settling  down  to  forms  which,  while  losing 
nothing  of  their  modernity,  are  nevertheless  more  sober 
in  conception  and  more  permanent  in  their  artistic  value, 
easily  linked  up  with  the  history  of  architectural  forms. 

The  classic  pillar,  for  example,  has  its  exponents  in 
the  architecture  of  today.  Not  pure  Greek,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  more  “twentieth  century”  than  any  Gredc 
could  be.  There  are  the  smooth  round  pillars  of  the 
interior  of  Perugia,  at  the  top  of  which,  geometrically 
cut  alabaster  placques  branch  out  so  as  to  form  tiny 
basins  in  which  to  conceal  the  electric  light  bulbs.  For 
a  de  luxe  beauty  shop  decorated  by  Martine,  of  which 
Paul  Poiret  is  the  artistic  head,  oblong  pillars  are 
worked  into  the  scheme  of  interior  architecture.  In  the 
right  angle  formed  by  ceiling  and  pillar,  rectangular 
boxes  of  white  opaque  glass  reinforced  by  strips  of 
rich  forged  iron  conceal  the  lighting  system,  giving 
soft  diffused  illumination. 

Between  two  of  these  pillars,  in  the  center  of  the 
entrance  salon,  has  been  built  a  show  case,  also  in  forged 
iron  and  natural  glass.  The  walls  are  half  in  silver, 
half  in  purplish  rose,  typically  “Poiret”  in  tone  and 
effect. 

Two  leaders  of  display  and  store  decorations,  Siegal 
and  Pierre  Imans,  recently  inaugurated  modern  head¬ 
quarters  almost  side  by  side  on  the  new  boulevard 
Haussmann.  They  represent  two  schools  of  decoration 
now  at  work  in  Paris — the  facades  tell  the  whole  story. 
One  is  sober  and  pure  of  line,  its  entire  effect  depend¬ 
ing  upon  a  strength  such  as  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  see 
daily  in  modern  machinery,  motors  and  airships.  This  is 
no  decoration  at  all,  for  everything  with  Siegal  becomes 
a  process  of  elimination  in  a  grouping  towards  pure 
form.  Imans,  on  the  contrary,  appeals  to  that  element 
of  human  nature  for  which  wax  figures  were  made. 
It  is  more  popular  and  less  ultra  than  Siegal.  Comparing 
the  architecture  of  the  stores,  we  have  with  Siegal  a 
facade  in  metal  painted  a  silver  grey,  combined  with' 
plate  glass,  and  constructed  in  one  pure  plane.  With 
Imans,  we  have  an  intricate  arrangement  of  pillars,  a 
show  winodw  concealed  behind  them,  some  rather  strik¬ 
ing  marble  as  material,  and  use  of  modemistically  etched 
glass.  It  is  popular,  and  warm,  whereas  the  other  is 
more  in  the  scientific  spirit  which  promotes  some  of  the 
best  decorative  art  of  today. 

One  is  brought  continually  in  contact  with  these  two 
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contrasting  groups  of  decorative  art.  On  the  Rue  de  la  boulevards  at  present  there  is  an  epidemic  of  the  ultra- 
Paix  there  is  the  Hudnut  shop  with  its  gree  marble,  modern,  spreading  with  astonishing  rapidity  along  the 
silver  lattice  work  and  rose  colored  tapestries  within,  various  arteries  of  Paris  in  the  Rue  Royale,  Rue  de  la 
but  there  is  also,  La  Petite  Jeannette,  built  in  the  Siegal  Paix  and  Champs  Elysees,  while  the  Avenue  Victor 


'J'HE  Round  Table  Meeting  at  the  Convention  of 

Store  Managers’  Division  in  Detroit  on  May  7th 
to  10th  will  be  packed  full  of  first-hand  information, 
how  Store  Managers,  with  an  eagle  eye  to  reduction  of 
their  budgets  have  accomplished  concrete  savings  in 
their  stores ;  told  by  the  men  who  actually  did  it. 

One  store  for  instance,  will  report  how  a  re-arrange- 
ment  of  the  night  watchman’s  force  saved  one  man  and 
$1,000  a  year  in  wages. 

Another  store  standardized  its  Christmas  gift  boxes 
and  reduced  the  number  of  sizes  from  64  to  27. 

A  small  but  wide  awake  store  made  changes  in  its 
departmental  lay-out  which  dispensed  with  seven  people 
and  saved  $105  a  week. 

By  making  its  own  soft  soap  for  use  in  dish-washers 
and  the  laundry,  a  store  did  away  with  the  use  of  com¬ 


mercial  washing  soda  and  saved  $1600  a  year  in  the 
cost  of  soap. 

Installing  a  ticket  machine  in  the  merchandise  mark¬ 
ing  room  saved  the  salary  of  two  girls  at  $10  a  week. 

Stories  of  actual  and  successful  experiences  in  cutting 
down  expenses  will  be  told  in  detail  at  this  Round 
Table  Discussion.  Some  of  them  may  fit  your  own 
problem  to  a  dot;  others  may  start  you  thinking  along 
similarly  helpful  lines.  It  is  certain  that  your  participa¬ 
tion  in  these  Conventions  will  furnish  you  with  a  wealth 
of  constructive  ideas  which  will  pay  you  a  handsome 
profit  on  your  investment  of  time  and  railroad  fares. 

The  Round  Table  Meeting,  of  which  the  above  are 
merely  the  high  lights,  is  but  one  among  many  of 
the  features  of  the  Convention  which  have  a  dollar-and- 
cents  value  to  the  alert  merchant. 


I  spirit  of  ultra  art  and  there  are  many  things  to  learn 
:  from  both  theories. 

^  There  will  be  more  than  the  annual  spring  house¬ 
cleaning  in  Paris  this  year.  Facades  which  were  once 
faithfully  steamed  and  washed  with  the  first  suggestion 
of  fine  weather,  are  being  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  their  successors  in  the  modernistic  style.  Along  the 


Hugo  leading  from  the  Etoile  to  Passy,  is  almost  one 
continuous  line  of  these  modern  shops.  One  becomes  so 
accustomed  to  these  new  manifestations  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remember  the  furore  that  they  caused  a  year  or 
two  ago.  Like  Wagner’s  music,  impressionism  and 
cubism,  they  are  becoming  classic,  in  the  sense  that  they 
no  longer  startle  by  their  newness. 
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Action — News — Ideas 

Being  Brief  Word  Pictures  of  Our  Association 
Activities  in  Which  Every  Member  Takes  Part 


Executive  Staff 


Three  in  One  Convention 


Changes  in  the 

The  Idea:  The  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  blossoming  out  with  a  General  Manager 
who  will  give  his  full  time  to  the  affairs  of  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion. 

The  Purpose:  Mr,  Joseph  B.  Sheffield  comes  to  us 
in  this  important  capacity  after  twenty  years  of  success¬ 
ful  department  store  advertising  experience.  Mr. 
Sheffield  was  formerly  associated  with  the  Advertising 
Department  of  John  Wanamaker  and  later  became 
Advertising  Manager  for  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York, 
and  then  for  Abraham  &  Straus  in  Brooklyn.  He  brings 
to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  the  qualities  of  tempera¬ 
ment  and  experience  which  are  needed  to  make  the 
work  of  this  Division  of  increasing  value  to  all  members. 
We  shall  tell  you  more  about  Mr.  Sheffield  and  his  work 
in  later  issues  of  The  Bulletin  and  we  suggest  that 
members  lose  no  time  in  getting  acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Stoiber,  who  heretofore  has  divided  his 
time  between  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  Sales 
Promotion,  will  now  be  free  to  concentrate  upon  the 
work  of  Store  Management,  and  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking. 

Promotion 

The  Idea:  To  recognize  sincere  effort. 

The  Story:  At  recent  Convention  of  Retail  Delivery 
Association  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Alan  F.  King  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Directors  as  manager  to  succeed  Arthur 
W.  Einstein,  who  resigns  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group.  For  the  last  few 
months  Mr.  King  has  been  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Retail  Delivery  Association  as  assistant  manager. 

Previous  to  his  joining  the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  he  was  Research  Associate  on  the  staff 
of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  doing  research  on  problems  in  non-selling  de¬ 
partments.  Mr.  King  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
research  work,  having  formerly  been  in  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in 
the  market  analysis  department  of  the  Buick  Motor 
Company.  He  is  planning  to  substantially  increase  the 
research  activities  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  headquarters  office  is  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Toronto  Conven¬ 
tion.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  these  in  the 
hands  of  members  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Reser¬ 
vations  by  non-members  and  those  desiring  additional 
copies  should  be  made  now  as  only  a  limited  supply 
will  be  printed. 

Conventions 

The  Idea:  Learning  by  Co-operation  to  Co-ordinate 
work. 

The  Purpose:  To  hold  the  Open  Mind.  To  give  gen¬ 
erously  and  take  with  appreciation  on  the  basis  of  a  fair 
exchange,  believing  that  the  progress  of  one  means  the 
progress  of  all. 


In  Detroit — Three  Divisions  are  meeting.  May  7,  8 
and  9.  Store  Managers’  Division,  Personnel  Group. 
Traffic  Group.  Headliners  in  subjects  is  the  Proposed 
Study  of  Selling  Methods,  of  vital  interest  to  the  Man¬ 
agement.  How  to  get  greater  Net  Profits  from  use  of 
Fibre  Shipping  Containers  and  Unit  Packing — store 
owners  will  all  be  present.  All  Personnel  Directors  will 
crowd  the  Wednesday  morning  session  to  hear  Mrs. 
Isabella  Brandow,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  tell  of 
an  important  Experiment  in  Training  for  Leadership. 
Three  Joint  Sessions  present  inspiration  on  personnel, 
traffic,  management  principles  and  practical  application. 
Most  important  is  the  session  with  the  Taylor  Society — 
subject — Application  of  Time  Study  to  Office  Workers 
(machine  and  clerical).  But  the  one  big  presentation, 
not  to  be  missed  is  the  announcement  of  the  proposed 
Study  of  Relations  of  Compensation  of  Sales  Clerks 
and  Fluctuations  in  Sales  in  Individual  Departments  by 
Miss  Anne  Benzanson,  Associate  Director,  Industrial 
Research  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Attention — Merchandise  Managers 

The  Idea:  Plan  Now — 

As  The  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group  announce  that  their  Third  Annual 
Convention  will  be  held  on  Friday,  July  13th.  The 
meeting  place  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  chosen,  but 
it  will  be  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  New  York,  in 
a  cool,  inviting  country  spot  near  enough  to  the  city  to 
make  it  very  convenient  for  buyers  and  merchandise 
men  in  the  market. 

Result — A  Lucky  Day 

Further  details  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  within 
the  next  month.  This  is  just  an  advance  notice  so  that 
buyers  and  merchandise  men  throughout  the  country 
can  plan  their  trips  to  be  in  New  York  at  that  time. 
Put  it  in  your  date  book  now — Friday,  July  13th — 
it’s  a  lucky  day ! 

He  Got  What  He  Wanted 

The  Idea:  Sales  Promotion  Division  gives  prompt, 
efficient  service. 

The  Purpose:  “We  want  full  information  on  best 
methods  and  operation  of  the  Comparison  Department.” 

Results:  It  was  Harold  A.  Sabin,  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  and  Advertising  Manager  of  Eastman  Brothers  and 
Bancroft,  Portland,  Maine.  Here  is  his  valuation  of 
membership  in  the  Association  and  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division.  “I  cannot  begin  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  courtesy  extended  not  only  in  supplying  the 
articles  requested,  but  much  additional  information  that 
will,  undoubtedly,  prove  of  great  value.  It  is  surely 
gratifying  to  have  some  source  to  turn  to  for  assistance 
on  problems  of  this  kind  and  I  feel  that  few  members  of 
the  association  realize  the  data  that  is  available.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  have  a  new  appreciation  of  it.” 

(Continued  on  page  227) 
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Color  Diagnosis — The  Newest  Customer  Serviee 

Is  Selling  More  Piece  Goods,  Notions, 

Ready  to  Wear,  Accessories,  Cosmetics 

By  F.  Beatrice  Hunter,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Costume  Art, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


1/^0  LOR  has  a  universal  appeal  and  a  universal  effect. 
^Everyone  responds  in  some  way  to  color  but  all 
people  do  not  respond  in  the  same  way  to  the  same 
colors.  “Breathes  there  a  man  (or  woman)  with  soul 
so  dead”  who  does  not  react  in  some  way  to  color?  No, 
we  all  respond  whether  or  not  we  know  how  we  respond. 

Color  surrounds  us;  it  is 
ever  present ;  every  object  has 
a  color  aspect,  even  the  so- 
called  colorless  things  like 
water  and  glass,  reflect  colors 
around  them  and  instantly 
take  on  color  qualities. 

Since  nature  is  color-satur¬ 
ated,  we  must  be  saturated 
too,  being  natural  objects,  but 
in  so  many  cases  we  do  not 
understand  how  we  re-act  to 
this  color  world  or  why  we 
re-act  as  we  do. 

Speaking  broadly,  color 
6  produces  two  re-actions  upon 

IF  people,  namely;  an  exhilerat- 

ing  effect,  the  positive  re-ac¬ 
tion,  and  a  depressing  affect, 
the  negative  re-action,  with 
many  degrees  in  between, — 
from  slight  to  strong  re¬ 
actions  in  each  color  group. 

Warm  colors — the  reds,  yel¬ 
lows,  some  greens,  and  some 
red  purples, — may  produce 
feelings  ranging  from  a  posi¬ 
tive  feeling  of  well-being  and 
contentment  to  a  feeling  of 
violent  excitement  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  go  out  and  “get”  some¬ 
thing  or  somebody. 

The  cool  colors,  blues,  blue- 
greens,  violets  and  some 
greens  may  produce  feeling  ranging  from  calmness  and 
security  to  a  definite  feeling  of  depression  and  inade¬ 
quacy. 

The  strength  of  either  kind  of  re-action  is  not  wholly 
due  to  the  warmth  or  coolness  of  the  color  but  is  due  also 
to  the  temperament  of  the  individual  who  wears  the 
color  or  who  looks  at  it. 

Since  color  is  possessed  with  all  this  potential  ability 
to  give  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  evident  that  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  it  affects  people  is  practically  a  necessity. 

The  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  is  especially  concerned  with  how 
color  in  yard  goods  and  other  materials  used  for  cloth¬ 
ing  may  be  best  combined  with  the  coloring  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  wears  them  so  that  beauty  and  pleasure  result 


both  for  that  individual  and  for  all  the  rest  of  us  who 
look  at  her.  Every  store  executive  and  every  sales  per¬ 
son  prays  for  a  means  of  ending  customer  vacil-  * 
lation. 

The  average  woman  goes  into  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  store  today  to  select  her  spring  ensemble, — 
and  what  happens?  She  is 
confronted  with  an  almost 
endless  array  of  materials,  al¬ 
luring  in  color,  fascinating  in 
design.  She  moves  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  back  and 
forth,  to  the  despair  of  the 
sales  person.  “What  color  do 
you  think  you  would  like, 
madam  ?” 

“Well  I  really  don’t  know. 
This  is  a  lovely  color,  isn’t  it? 

I  wonder  if  I’d  like  that  when 
I  get  it  made  up?”  The  sales 
person  usually  doesn’t  know, 
neither  does  the  customer. 
And  so  the  sales  person 
usually  takes  a  chance  and 
says,  “Madam,  that  color  is 
very  good  this  spring”, — and 
that  is  practically  all  the  help 
the  salesperson  can  give.  The 
customer’s  personal  coloring 
may  be  completely  killed  by  a 
yellow-biege  or  whatever  the 
color  she  is  considering  hap¬ 
pens  to  be. 

It  is  evident  that  something 
else  was  needed  to  make  that 
purchase  a  success. 

The  next  customer  sails  up 
to  the  counter  and  says, 
“Show  me  dark  brown  flat 
crepe  for  an  ensemble”.  The 
sales  person  shows  her  what  there  is.  The  line 
may  not  be  very  good  in  browns  since  it  may  not  be 
a  “brown”  season  so  the  sales  person  also  shows  some 
marine  blue  flat  crepe. 

The  customer  says,  “No,  I  never  wear  anything  but 
brown.  I’ve  always  worn  brown.”  She  does  not  like 
the  particular  browns  that  are  offered.  The  “marine 
blue  is  good  this  spring.  Madam”  makes  no  appeal  and 
therefore  the  sale  is  not  made. 

In  both  instances  the  customer  and  the  sales  person 
needed  additional  color  knowledge.  Neither  customer 
knew  what  her  own  coloring  characteristics  really  were. 

The  first  chose  colors  by  guess  and  the  second  chose 
by  habit. 

The  sales  person  needed  an  awakened  color  sense 
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so  that  she  could  look  into  each  woman’s  face  and  see 
her — ^her  skin,  hair  and  eyes,  as  a  color  factor  in  her 
spring  ensemble.  With  that  knowledge  she  could  have 
given  some  convincing  advice. 

Color  diagnosis  is  what  the  customers  and  the  sales 
person  all  needed.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  effect 
a  color  will  have  when  worn,  unless  you  know  what  are 
your  own  color  characteristics,  their  desirable  features 
and  their  less  desirable  ones. 

The  customer  who  had  “always  worn  brown”  may 
have  worn  brown  very  well  as  a  young  person  but  as  a 
middle-aged  woman  her  own  coloring  has  changed  in 
a  number  of  ways  and  “her  browns”  are  no  longer 
good;  in  fact  they  are  definitely  detrimental  to  her 
appearance  but  she  goes  on  wearing  a  restricted  color 
range  and  looking  badly  dressed,  and  feeling  a  vague 
dissatisfaction  with  her  clothes  which  she  cannot 
analyze. 


What  is  Color  Diagnosis 


Color  diagnosis  means  measuring  the  color  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  skin, — both  foreground  coloring  and  background 
coloring, — their  hair  and  their  eyes,  by  means  of  some 
recognized  color  theory.  The  Munsell  color  theory  is 
the  most  practical  and  scientific  system  in  use. 

Skin  coloring  is  tremendously  important  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  becomingness  of  colors  for  clothes.  For  one 
thing  there  is  a  larger  area  of  skin  coloring  involved  in 
the  personal  color  harmony  than  either  hair  or  eyes. 

Skin  coloring  has  first — background  coloring, — that 
found  in  the  forehead  and  neck  especially, — second 
foreground  coloring, — that  found  in  the  lips  and  cheeks. 
The  coloring  of  most  people’s  skin  backgrounds  falls 
in  the  Yellow  Red  color  path  and  are  very  high  in  value, 
— that  is,  up  near  white.  However  many  women’s  skin 
coloring,  particularly  those  of  middle  age,  and  some 
young  women,  also,  have  definite  leanings  toward  the 
Yellow  color  path.  This  is  of  tremendous  importance  in 
dressing,  for  all  that  group  of  women  will  look  very 
sallow  and  old  in  certain  blues,  purple  blues,  and  pur¬ 
ples,  of  middle  value  and  somewhat  strong  brilliancy. 

Foreground  coloring  in  skin  often  measures  in  the 
Red  color  path  or  the  Red  Purple  color  path,  and  is 
usually  somewhere  near  middle  value  and  somewhat 
dulled  in  brilliancy.  The  woman  with  either  dark  or 
pale  red  purple  lips,  (and  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them),  needs  to  wear  blue  greens  and  avoid  red  purples 
since  she  needs  to  bring  out  the  red  in  her  lips  and 
counteract  the  purple. 

Hair  coloring  often  presents  interesting  color  prob¬ 
lems.  Most  so-called  brown  hair  and  “light”  hair  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranges  of  the  Yellow  Red 
color  path.  Even  blonde  hair  seldom  measures  wholly 
in  the  Yellow  path  and  so-called  black  hair  often  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  very  low  ranges  of  the  Red  color  path.  Hair 
which  is  growing  gray  presents  a  very  definite  dressing 
difficulty.  This  kind  of  hair  measures — strange  as  it 
may  seem — in  the  middle  or  low  ranges  of  the  Yellow 
color  path,  a  muddy  and  rather  difficult  color  to  dress 
to.  The  woman  with  graying,  mixed  hair  coloring 
should  keep  away  from  yellows,  browns  and  tans,  also 
mixed  tweeds  of  the  black  and  white  or  brown  and 
white  variety,  and  should  go  into  dark  values  of  green, 
blue  green,  red,  navy  blue,  black  and  some  of  the  rather 


light  colors  in  the  same  color  paths,  providing  of  course 
these  colors  are  good  with  her  skin. 

Eyes  are  often  mixed  in  color.  At  times  it  is  d^ 
sirable  to  dress  to  bring  out  one  of  the  colors  in  the  eye 
and  at  other  times  to  dress  for  another  color  in  the  eye. 
There  has  been  a  common  belief  that  one  dresses  “for 
the  eyes”.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  a  dangerous  color 
practice  unless  the  skin  and  hair  are  also  kept  in  the 
picture.  Eyes  are  the  “windows  of  the  soul”  and  a  jewel¬ 
like  accent  in  the  personal  color  harmony.  As  such 
they  should  never  be  rendered  expressionless  or  unsym¬ 
pathetic  by  the  color  of  the  clothes  worn.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  know  the  component  colors  of  eyes,  not 
just  their  general  color  effect.  It  is  by  knowing  the 
component  colors  that  it  is  possible  to  further  intensify  y 
and  deepen  the  eye  expression  by  means  of  emphasizing  n 
some  one  of  the  component  colors.  “Blue  eyes”  present 
interesting  studies  in  that  they  may  be  true  blue,  blue 
green,  or  purple  blue.  “Wear  blue  if  your  eyes  are 
blue”  is  not  a  safe  rule,  for  a  blue  which  verges  toward 
purple  blue  worn  by  a  person  whose  eyes  measure  some¬ 
where  in  the  true  blue  color  path,  will  give  the  true  blue 
eye  a  cold,  calculating  and  forbidding  expression. 


What  Is  a  Color  Reading 


A  Color  Reading  consists  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  a 
customer’s  personal  coloring  characteristics  and  then 
prescribing  those  colors,  including  their  values,  (their 
darkness  or  lightness),  and  their  intensities,  (their 
brightness  or  dullness),  which  she  needs,  to  bring  out 
her  own  best  color  qualities  or  to  counteract  her  color  i 
liabilities,  and  to  express  her  temperament.  A  color  \\ 
reading  usually  takes  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  !| 
Retail  stores  are  beginning  to  understand  the  need  for  [  i 
providing  this  kind  of  service  for  their  customers.  One  ]  i 
store.  The  William  Filene’s  Sons  Company  of  Boston,  1 
has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  customer  service  and  has 
carried  on  color  diagnosis  and  given  color  readings  and 
color  prescriptions  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  They 
have  a  tremendous  following  of  customers  who  not  only 
have  been  given  this  color  advice,  for  which  they  have 
paid  a  fee,  but  who  are  so  color-wise  that  they  are 
returning  to  get  further  color  advice  after  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years  as  they  realize  that  their  own 
coloring  is  undergoing  a  change.  These  women  have 
become  constant  patrons  of  the  store.  They  have  ac¬ 
quired  “the  Filene  habit”.  A  great  many  of  them  made 
their  first  visit  to  the  store  just  to  take  advantage  of 
this  service.  They  know  now  that  they  have  the  privilege 
of  bringing  any  article  of  merchandise  up  to  the  Cloth¬ 
ing  Information  Bureau  to  get  color  advice  before  buy¬ 
ing  it.  In  most  cases  their  own  color  judgment  has 
become  good  but  they  like  to  have  their  decisions  con¬ 
firmed. 

A  store,  however,  that  does  not  sell  yard  goods,  labors 
under  a  distinct  disadvantage.  Very  often  the  customer 
cannot  find  the  colors  which  are  in  her  prescribed  range, 
and  it  usually  is  a  large  one — developed  in  ready-to-wear 
stock,  and  so  naturally  she  crosses  the  street  where  they 
have  her  colors  in  yard  goods,  a  Costume  Consultant  and 
a  Fabric  Advisory  Service.  There  she  buys  her  ma¬ 
terial  and  secures  any  advice  she  may  need. 

Color  readings  and  advice  should  be  available  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  226) 
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Expense  Revision  and  Manualization 


The  Outstanding  Achievement  of  Controllers’  Congress 
Is  Ready  For  Presentation  At  the  Boston  Convention 


By  M.  A.  Richardson,  Controllers’  Congress 


During  the  past  year  a 
very  earnest  and  consci- 


u  very  earnest  and  consci¬ 
entious  committee  of 
controllers  and  public  ac¬ 
countants  have  been  engaged 
upon  the  important  task  of 
manualizing  and  revising  the 
standard  classification  of  ex¬ 
pense  ^nd  it  now  appears  as 
if  the  results  of  the  year’s 
diligent  labor  will  be  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Congress  as  a  body 
while  assembled  at  their  ninth 
annual  convention  in  Boston, 
May  14-15-16-17.  The  writer 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
in  on  only  one  meeting  of  this 
committee,  but  if  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones  were  as  earnestly 
conducted,  enlightening  and 
entirely  constructive  as  the 


President  Hudson  Speaks — 


/  have  looked  over  very  carefully  the 
program  for  the  Controllers'  Convention 
to  be  held  May  14th,  ISth,  16th  and  11th, 
in  Boston,  and  find  a  splendid,  well  di¬ 
versified  group  of  subjects  of  intense 
interest  to  the  Controllers'  Division,  as 
well  as  to  general  management,  together 
with  an  important  group  of  executives  to 
lead  the  discussions. 

/  am  particularly  interested  in  that 
point  of  the  program  which  will  give  the 
delegates  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Harvard  Business  School. 

It  is  almost  unthinkable  that  any  of 
our  stores  would  permit  their  controllers 
to  miss  this  important  event. 


one  attended,  we  are  assured 

of  a  very  complete  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
craft.  This  revision  has  not  been  completed  at  this  date, 
so  therefore  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  state  the  extent 
of  the  changes,  but  assurance  is  given  that  the  experi¬ 
ences  gained  through  the  seven  years  application  of  the 
present  classification  will  be  utilized  to  the  utmost. 

This  study  now  in  process  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  during  its 
existence  and  we  know  it  is  of  intense  interest  to  not 
only  the  Controllers,  but  in  fact  every  executive  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  retail  field. 

During  the  forthcoming  convention  practically  one 
entire  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  presentation,  explan¬ 
ation  and  discussion  of  this  report  and  we  urge  that 
each  store  be  adequately  represented  and  you  can  be 
assured  that  you  will  find  it  intensely  interesting,  en¬ 
lightening  and  constructive  in  its  entirety. 

In  addition  we  have  a  very  unusual  program,  chock 
full  of  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  entire  retail 
world,  as  you  doubtless  have  noted  from  the  programs 
previously  outlined  in  The  Bulletin  and  mailed  direct 
to  member  stores. 

We  again  urge  your  attendance  —  remember  — 
BOSTON— MAY  14-15-16-17. 


associates  from  distant  points 
will  be  materially  bene- 
fitted. 

Reductions  in  railroad 
fares  for  round  trips  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to 
Boston  will  be  accorded  to  all 
delegates  qualified  through 
membership  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
or  any  of  its  Associate 
Groups,  and  members  of  their 
families,  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  May  14  to  17  inclu¬ 
sive.  This  privilege  makes 
possible  round  trip  fares  at 
one  and  one-half  the  regular 
one-way  fares. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  se¬ 


cure  your  reduction  on  rail¬ 
road  fares  if  you  follow  these  directions. 

Go  to  your  local  railroad  ticket  office  and  buy  a  regu¬ 
lar  fare  one  way  ticket  to  Boston.  Ask  the  agent  for 
a  certificate  for  the  convention  (not  a  receipt).  If  your 
local  agent  does  not  have  a  certificate  he  can  tell  you 
where  you  can  get  one. 

Reduced  fare  will  not  be  allowed  unless  you  get  the 
certificate  when  purchasing  your  “going”  ticket. 


‘GOING"  Dates— 


Reduced  Railway  Fares 

When  you  purchase  your  railroad  ticket  be  sure  and 
ask  for  your  validation  certificate,  as  it  will  mean  a  50% 
reduction  of  your  return  fare,  provided  we  have  250 
validation  certificates  presented.  This  may  not  be  of 
material  interest  to  some  of  you  close  by,  but  regardless 
of  the  savings  it  represents  to  you,  we  kindly  ask  that 
you  obtain  the  certificate  for  validation,  so  that  our 


Return  Date  in  All  Cases  is  May  21 — 

Validation 


I 


Western  Passenger  Association,  May  14-16  | 

Trans- Atlantic  Passenger  Association,  May  14-16 
(depending  upon  location,  i.e.,  distance  from 
Boston) 

New  England  Passenger  Association,  May  10-16 
Trunk  Line  Association,  May  10-16. 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association,  May  10-16 
Canadian  Passenger  Association,  May  10-16 
Central  Passenger  Association,  May  10-16 
Southwestern  Passenger  Association,  May  2-15 
(depending  upon  location,  i.e.,  distance  from 
Boston,  and  whether  trip  is  to  be  made  via  rail 
or  steamship). 


After  the  certificate  has  been  validated,  it  must  be 
presented  to  the  ticket  agent  at  Boston,  from  whom  you 
purchase  your  return  ticket.  Proper  validation  entitles 
delegates  to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare.  Don't  for¬ 
get  to  procure  certificate  before  leaving  for  Boston, 
from  your  local  agent.  _ 
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LAMSONGUARDS 


A  Dollar  More 


May  Mean  Ten  Dollars  Less 


HEX  the  customer’s  change  is  a  dollar 
long  .  .  .  the  merchant  loses. 

But  when  the  customer’s  change  is  a 
dollar  short,  both  the  merchant  and  the 
customer  lose.  The  customer’s  loss  is 
a  dollar  hut  the  merchant’s  loss  is  many 
times  that  amount.  For  he  loses  the 
valued  good-will  of  that  patron. 

To  err  is  human  and  to  minimize  error 
is  one  of  the  tasks  of  Lamson  Service. 
For  with  centralization,  a  skilled  cash¬ 
ier  and  a  schooled  author!  zer  makes 
change  and  sanctions  credit. 

The  change  is  double  checked — from  a 


written  record.  The  credit  is  twice 
checked  with  the  name,  initial  and 
amount  constantly  before  the  author- 
izer. 

But  more  than  this — Lamson  Service 
means  one  system  for  cash,  charges 
and  special  transactions.  It  must  be 
fundamental  in  modern  store  operation 
for  the  greatest  stores  in  America  are 
advocators  and  endorsors  of  this  plan 
of  operation. 

Let  a  Lamson  representative  show  you 
from  the  experience-pages  of  Ameri¬ 
can  merchants  what  Lamson  Service 
can  mean  to  you. 


LAM  SON  Ch.  I  tic. 

S  Y  R  A  C  U  S  E  NY 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

By  J.  B.  GUERNSEY 


The  news  of  today,  of  course, 
Again  will  history  is  next  week’s  Convention  at 
be  written  Boston.  Not  since  the  big  event 

many  years  ago  when  the  first 
definite  Manual  was  presented,  argued  and  accepted 
and  history  was  written,  has  there  been  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  a  Convention  as  will  he  held  this  year. 

Why?  Two.  special  reasons,  each  enough  to  justify 
a  Convention,  besides  some  twelve  other  events  well 
worth  going  a  long  way  to  hear  and  discuss.  Thought- 
stimulators — legal  exhilerators  —  cobweb  removers  — 
plenty  to  take  your  mind  off  the  petty  annoyances  of 
your  daily  routine  and  make  you  see  your  store  and 
your  own  contribution  to  its  management  in  broader 
terms.  Yoir  will  have  a  lot  more  sympathy  for  your 
fellow  executives  when  you  visualize  clearly  how  you 
can  help  them  in  their  work  and  how  they  can  help 
you.  Your  Store  Manager,  for  instance,  with  better 
and  more  intelligent  expense  figures.  Your  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  for  instance,  with  real  facts  about  causes 
of  the  store’s  markdowns. 

Your  Sales  Promotion  Manager  or  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  with  reliable  means  of  measuring  the  pulling  power 
of  his  constant  experiments  toward  perfecting  the 
most  effective  types  of  promotion. 

The  two  big  features  of  next  week’s  convention  are : 

( 1 )  Presentation,  discussion  and  acceptance  of  the 
revised  and  amplified  Expense  Manual.  A  well-bal¬ 
anced  committee  of  six  controllers  and  four  public 
accountants  have  worked  earnestly  and  almost  prayer¬ 
fully  on  this  Manual  ever  since  the  last  Convention. 
The  committeemen  were  ])resentcd  with  copies  of  the 
Retail  Research  Associat’on  Manual,  w'hich  formed  the 
background  of  their  w'ork.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  RRA  manual,  the  result  of  many  years’  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  the  RRA  controllers,  who  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  among  the  very  best  technicians  and  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  craft,  has  been  made  available  to  the  mem- 
hershin  of  the  Congress.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Pop  Clark  of  Hudson’s  for  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  store  owners  of  the  RR.A  and  for  bringing  about 
a  vote  by  the  controllers  on  whether  to  give  the  Man¬ 
ual  to  the  Controllers’  Congress  committee.  We  are 
appreciative  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  RRA  con¬ 
trollers  voted  immediately  and  unanimously  to  do  so 
and  to  have  a  number  of  copies  printed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

(2)  Study  of  the  recently  released  Markdown 
Manual  which  is  the  product  of  two  years’  work  by 
committees  of  Merchandise  Managers  and  Controllers, 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Gordon  K. 
Creighton,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  the  retail 
industry,  who  has  risen  rapidly  through  Controller- 
ship.  through  Merchandise  Management,  to  store  head 
of  Loeser’s.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  agree 
upon  the  part  which  controllers  can  best  play  in  the 
cooperative  job  with  merchandise  managers  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  heart-breaking  drag  of  markdowns. 


We  predict  that  the  next  big 
We  development  in  department  store 

predict  management  will  he  the  reduc¬ 

tion  by  forty  or  fifty  percent  of 
the  cost  of  markdowns.  W'^e  could  write  a  bcMjk  on 
the  subject  of  the  futility  of  the  present  hit-and-miss 
methods  of  merchandising.  We  won’t  have  to,  for  the 
decreasing  margin  and  the  healthy  self-analysis  which 
efficient  chain  stores  are  forcing  upon  us  will  do  the 

trick.  All  the  attention  necessary  has  been  put  on  the 

reduction  of  unnecessary  expense.  Let  us  all  lay  off 
of  that  and  devote  our  time  to  the  reduction  of  un¬ 
necessary  markdowns. 

*  * 

Local  groups  of  controllers 
Local  are  growing.  Some  three  or  four 

groups  >1^"’  locals  have  been  organized 

this  year  without,  we  regret  to 
say,  much  help  from  the  National  Association,  the 
Congress.  At  Boston  this  year  the  local  groups  will 
play  a  more  important  part  than  ever  in  our  history. 
Let  us  so  broaden  our  conception  of  the  National  Or¬ 
ganization  as  to  make  it  much  more  a  consolidation 
of  well-managed,  active  local  groups. 

Any  important  cities  and  districts  without  local 
groups  of  controllers  should  organize.  Take  advantage 
at  Boston  of  the  opportunity  to  ask  local  leaders  how 
it  is  done  and  how  easily  the  interest  of  members  is 
sustained.  Business  sessions  started  Monday  morning. 
Most  good  trains  from  the  West  and  South  do  not 
reach  Ho.ston  until  noon  (daylight-saving  time,  now  in 
effect,  adds  another  hour).  Please,  folks,  get  valida¬ 
tion  certificates  from  your  local  ticket  agent  and  turn 
them  in,  even  if  you  don’t  ex]>ect  to  profit  i^ersonally. 
Some  member  from  a  distance  may  save  forty  or  fifty 
bucks  by  your  thoughtfulness  and  coojieration.  for 
after  250  certificates  are  turned  in,  each  member  who 
cooperates  can  steji  forward  and  claim  one-half  of  his 
return  fare.  Even  if  you  live  but  twenty  miles  away, 
don’t  drive  in  but  come  by  railroad  and  bring  a  vali¬ 
dation  certificate  with  you.  Boston  will  make  a  great 
hit  with  the  country  if  men  from  the  Boston  territory 
will  do  this  simple  act  of  courtesy. 

*  ♦  * 

Recently  there  w’as  mailed  to 
Substitutes  for  members  a  new  booklet  on  prac- 
unit  control  substitutes  for  unit  control. 

It  was  written  by  the  best-known 
writer  in  the  United  States,  engaged  at  tremendous 
expense  and  brought  all  the  way  by  plane  from  his 
hunting  lodge  in  Brazil  for  this  express  purpose.  Its 
value  may  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  booklet 
costs  members  nothing  except  for  extra  copies. 

In  a  day  when  the  subject  of  unit  control  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  most  stores  it  is  well  to  stop  and 
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ponder  on  whether  you  have  exhausted  other  simpler 
methods  before  you  install  expensive  (although  ulti¬ 
mately  justified)  unit  control  machinery — whether  you 
are  really  ready  for  unit  control. 

Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  this  Ixjoklet.  It 
and  the  work  which  controllers  will  do  as  a  result  of  it 
will  save  the  stores  hundreds  of  thousands  of  profitable 
dollars,  for  which  they  can  find  a  use.  Read  it  carefully 
and  then  order  enough  copies  for  every  buyer  and 
merchandiser  in  your  store. 

*  *  * 

New  birds  Recently  there  were  listed  on 

in  the  Board  in  New  York  the 

securities  of  a  big  British  chain 
of  stores.  Plenty  of  honey-mak¬ 
ing  material  for  the  bees.  No  chance  of  it  turning  sour 
as  long  as  the  chains  continue  to  smile  at  competition, 
and  continue  to  attract  to  their  management  big  men 
who  recognize  precedent  only  for  the  pjurjxjse  of  dis¬ 
secting  and  discarding  it. 

If  you  were  a  bird,  and  some  birds  were  flying 
faster  than  you,  and  you  could  observe  the  good  jjoints 
in  their  technique  and  follow  them,  wouldn’t  you  frankly 
adopt  them?  “Oh,  Lord  &  Taylor,  have  Mercy  on  my 
soul”  says  Ed  Wynn  in  “Manhattan  Mary”.  How 
long  will  department  stores  sit  bewildered  by  the  side 
of  the  road  while  the  fast  express  goes  by? 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  first  Gordon  Sel  fridge’s  chain  of 

twenty-five  Department  stores  recently  took 

_  over  a  big  British  store  who’s 

^  stock  was  listed,  and  immediately 

there  was  great  si)eculation  in  the  subsidiary’s  stock. 
Mr.  Selfridge  saw  no  justification  in  it  and,  like  many 
other  big  men,  came  out  with  a  public  warning  against 
it. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Selfridge  stated  that  in 
the  inventories  he  found  merchandise  twenty-five  years 
old  which  is  still  being  carried  at  its  original  cost. 

Mr.  Sel  fridge  has  lieen  reading  “Precautions  at 
Inventory  Time”,  published  eighteen  months  ago  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress  and  still  one  of  the  six  best 
sellers. 

*  *  * 


Anywhere  in  this  country — 
windstorms  can  and  do  destroy 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property. 

Each  year  adds  to  the  list  of 
places  which  “could  never  have  a 
destructive  windstorm” — and  did. 

Windstorm  insurance  rates  are  so 
low  that  it  is  not  worth  the  risk 
to  be  without  it. 

Get  in  touch  with  an  “America 
Fore”  agent  and  find  out  how  little 
it  costs  to  obtain  this  very  necess¬ 
ary  protection. 


The  "AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 


The  other  day  in  Memphis 
A  clever  we  came  across  a  clever  short- 

alteration  tag  and  the  specialty  store  in 

which  it  originated  has  given  us 
permission  to  tell  you  about  it.  The  price  tags  on  all 
garments  are  2  by  3  in  size,  with  the  usual  coupon. 
On  the  back  of  the  tag,  above  the  couix)n,  all  essential 
information  regarding  alterations  is  covered  by  a  series 
of  printed  questions.  That  is  all.  This  tag  has  been 
in  use  for  years  and  fills  all  needs  of  the  fitters,  in  a 
store  which  is  particular  about  the  quality  of  its  work. 
The  back  of  the  coupon  calls  for  the  name  and  address 
of  the  purchaser. 

In  this  specialty  store  the  garment  goes  out  without 
a  tag  attached,  which  is  all  right  for  stores  of  moderate 
size.  The  tag  could  just  as  well  go  with  the  garment, 
however,  for  after  all,  who  cares  what  the  alteration 
order  calls  for  if  the  garment  stays  put? 

{How  the  Research  Groups  Operate,  June  issue) 
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In  this  small  tvindow  we  enjoy  a  happy  comfortable 
feeling  of  intimacy.  A  black  rug  rests  the  eye  and  tones 
dozvn  the  sih>er  of  the  three  panelled  screen  outlined  in 
black  and  siher  braid.  It  rightly  serves  the  law  of 
contrast  in  bringing  out  the  varied  tones  of  beige  in  the 


The  Modern  Mrt  Backgrou 

If  It  Sells  Merchandise  Or 
Decide  Permanency  of  the  U1 


merchandise.  IV e  are  tempted  by  a  sense  of  leisure 


Bv  Suzanne  Ast 


to  enjoy  each  item  and  our 


eye  follows  the  simple  lines 
of  tzvo  modernistic  lamps. 
Ultra?  Yes,  but  familiar 
and  stimulating. 

Since  there  are  but  a  fezo 
pi^es  of  merchandise  and 
green  is  the  dominating 
color,  this  grayish  -  white 
zvood  background  construc¬ 
tion  gives  depth  and  space 
bringing  out  every  detail  of 
hat,  shoes,  gozvn  and  coat. 
A  copper  fixture,  a  brass 
inset,  the  dull  gleam  of 
nickel  never  offend  or  dis¬ 
tract  from  the  selling  story 
of  this  windozv.  Again  the 
Ultra  and  very  Modern  and 
yet  drazving  the  eye  like  a 
magnet.  The  eye  quickly 
carries  the  merchandise 
story  and  desire  is  stimu¬ 
lated.  IV e  cannot  forget 
the  merchandise. 


TUST  how  does  this  Ultra  Mod< 
"  appear  to  the  customer?  At  fir 
by  brilliancy  of  gold,  silver  and  ( 
by  unfamiliar  planes  and  freakish 
look  at  ordinary  objects  laterally, 
out  of  the  first  dimensional  plane  or 
plane  of  being  and  thinking  to  v 
thing  but  the  customary  form.  E 
scrapers  and  looking  up  or  down 
new  world,  a  world  of  broken 
of  light  and  we  are  bewildered- 
our  vision?  Has  our  accustomed 
Suddenly,  we  are  confronted  with 
gaze  into  the  windows  of  ^11  th 
actions  to  line  and  color  snuggl 
crowd  on  the  street  winged  its  wa 
on  the  city’s  architecture  and  street 
the  whole  panorama  of  cofcr  ai 
would  no  longer  be  the  late.ll  vie 
ent  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the 
Competing  with  our  world,  no  1 
and  permanent,  is  a  world  of  sqv 
a  new  perspective  which  must  ii 
object,  the  hat,  the  coat,  the  shoe 
must  visualize  each  item  as  distil 
see  it  in  our  own  circular  cosm 
the  ground.  It  is  a  mental  struggl 
We  forget  what  we  wanted.  We 

Photographs,  h  ^ orsin 
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ack^round  in  fVindow  Displays 


A  symphony  in  color — again  the  tones  are  green.  Lin¬ 
gerie  against  the  delicate  setting  of  the  feminine  bou- 
dor.  The  background  is  a  screen  covered  in  silver  7vall 
paper,  criss-cross  by  shaded  lines  of  green.  The  tas¬ 
sels  are  real,  fi.ved  in  place  by  upholstery  tacks.  At¬ 
mosphere,  color  and  e.vqmsite  allurement  are  added 
in  the  correct  color  of  bed  covers,  pillozvs,  pictures. 


landise  Or  Just  Fills  the  Eye  Will 
icy  of  the  Ultra  Modern  Window  Art 

V  Suzanne  Ashley  Brett 

this  Ultra  Modern  Art  in  window  displays 
customer?  At  first  glance  the  eye  is  dazzled 
jold,  silver  and  crystal,  by  angles  and  arcs, 
tnes  and  freakish  figures  and  fixtures.  We 
obj^s  laterally.  Few  humans  have  moved 
nensional  plane  or  even  the  second  dimensional 
id  thinking  to  view  familiar  things  in  any- 
stomary  form.  But  these  are  days  of  sky- 
ting  up  or  down  the  human  eye  takes  in  a 
irld  of  broken  planes,  shadows  and  shafts 
are  bewildered— has  something  happened  to 
our  acenstomed  world  turned  upside  down? 
confronted  with  the  same  confusion  as  we 
ndows  of  |11  the  smart  shops.  All  our  re- 
ul  color  s^ggle  for  re-adjustment.  If  the 
et  winged  its  way  in  airplanes,  looking  down 
lecture  and  streets,  instead  of  straight  at  them, 
ima  of  cobr  and  design  would  change — it 
»e  the  late.ll  view  but  something  quite  d'ffer- 
emblance  to  the  city  as  seen  in  every  day  life, 
our  world,  no  longer  round  and  comfortable 
a  world  of  squares  and  tri-angles  requiring 
;  which  must  include  the  familiar  desirable 
le  coat,  the  sho«,  the  dress,  the  jewelry.  We 
:h  item  as  distinct  from  its  background  and 
n  circular  cosmos  rather  drab  and  close  to 
a  mental  struggle.  It  takes  time.  Desire  ebbs, 
ve  wanted.  We  remember  only  blaze  of  color. 

Photograpin,  h  ^orangtr  Window  Sorviee 


And  now  here  is  the  sky¬ 
scraper  effect  in  the  left 
hand  7oindou’.  VrAdly  blaz¬ 
ing  in  color  and  futuristic 
design  is  this  screen — green, 
black  silver  and  red — tvhat 
chance  has  the  "lateral”  eye 
to  see  detail  here?  What 
hope  has  the  merchandise 
no  matter  what  color,  to 
stimulate  desire?  Here  is 
the  nciv  zvorld  of  broken 
planes,  of  arcs  and  angles 
and  four  dimensions.  We 
must  look  at  it  not  from 
roof  or  airplane  but  from 
the  sidewalk,  along  a  famil¬ 
iar  dotted  line.  Will  the  eye 
carry?  We  recall  the  screen, 
but  what  merchandise  did 
the  window  carry? 


At  the  right,  aboz'e,  the  charm  depends  on  the  geometri¬ 
cal  arrangement  of  colorful  scarfs,  zAiich  so  hang  as  to 
reveal  their  effective  designs.  Polished  steel  fi.vtures 
bring  out  the  colors  of  flozvers,  details,  belts  and  the 
selling  talk  of  a  gold  card. 
It  is  (U  good  windotv  for  it 
tells  its  story  convincingly 
and  modestly. 
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Jiggs  Enters  a  Ritzy  Department  Store 

By  VERNA  HURST 


For  some  time  now  the  tendency  of  the  so- 
called  higher*class  retailers  has  been  toward  popular 
priced  merchandise — champagne  dispensers  serving 
beer. 

Stores  which  have  previously  featured  only  the 
higher-priced  merchandise  and  were  known  as  exclusive 
and  referred  to  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  type  of  store  are 
now  reluctantly  developing  popular  priced  dress  de¬ 
partments,  economy  floors  and  tables  of  popular  priced 
accessories  on  their  main  floors. 

The  other  type  of  store  which  has  been  known  as  the 
lower  priced  store  is  making  every  attempt  to  trade  up 
to  the  popular  priced  level. 

In  only  a  few  instances  has  the  job  been  done  by 
either  with  conspicuous  success.  In  part  this  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  stores  have  placed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  merchandising  the  new  departments  on 
their  old  buyers.  In  the  higher  priced  stores  where 
competiton  has  forced  the  management  to  meet  the 
poj)ular  price  wave,  the  buyer  who  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  buying  only  the  better  grade  merchandise 
often  considers  it  an  imposition  to  expect  her  to  buy 
these  cheaper  lines  and  in  consequence  does  not  give 
their  merchandising  the  attention  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  new  buyer  is  employed  it  is  very  likely 
she  has  been  taken  from  one  of  the  cheaper  priced 
stores  on  account  of  her  experience  in  merchandising 
cheaper  lines  and  is  grudgingly  tolerated.  The  result  in 
both  cases  is  that  the  popular  priced  department  is  mer¬ 
chandised  with  what  appears  to  be  job  lots  and  is  not 
at  all  representative  of  what  one  expects  to  find  in 
stores  which  have  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  careful 
merchandising. 

When  a  “quality”  store  makes  an  appeal  to  the  so- 
called  jxjpular  priced  customer  in  its  liest  high-class 
manner  of  advertising,  she  naturally  expects  to  find 
something  at  least  as  good  if  not  superior  to  what  she 
would  find  in  a  store  which  has  always  appealed  to  the 
“great  middle  class”,  whatever  that  is.  This  is  only 
natural  because  of  the  reputation  these  stores  have  en¬ 
joyed  for  quality  and  style-right  merchandise. 

False  Pretenses 

The  majority  of  these  stores  do  not  back  up  their 
advertising; — neither  in  the  quality  of  merchandise 
carried  in  their  popular  priced  departments,  nor  in  the 
attitude  of  their  salespeople  to  the  popular  priced  cus¬ 
tomer.  New  prospective  customers  are  attracted  to  these 
stores  through  the  newspaper  advertisements,  only  to 
be  disappointed  in  the  merchandise  to  the  extent  of 
feeling  that  it  has  been  deliberately  misrepresented.  In 
addition  to  this,  by  reason  of  the  high-hat  attitude  of  the 
salespeople  and  the  poor  location  of  the  department 
they  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  welcome  in  the 
store. 

It  would  seem  that  after  salespeople  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  selling  only  high  priced  merchandise  and 
have  been  steeped  in  the  idea  that  they  are  working  for 
an  exclusive  store,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  descend 
to  the  point  of  spending  their  time  on  the  popular  price 


customer.  In  a  good  many  cases  this  may  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  salespeople  but  the  fault  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  not  making  it  a  point  to  bring  home  to  their 
employees  the  realization  that  the  store  is  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  the  public  and  cannot  live  alone 
on  the  favored  few.  If  the  store  is  not  interested  in 
really  serving  the  popular  price  customer  then  it  should 
not  make  an  effort  to  attract  her  through  its  advertising. 

Recently  I  was  attracted  by  the  ensemble  advertise¬ 
ments  of  some  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  stores.  Several,  on 
this  i)articular  day,  advertised  attractive  styles  in  the 
poinilar  price  range  and,  being  curious  as  usual,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  follow  up  these  advertisements. 

(Dn  entering  the  first  store  I  asked  the  elevator  starter 
where  I  would  find  this  advertised  merchandise  and 
was  directed  to  the  third  floor.  A  sales  woman  on 
this  floor  sent  me  to  the  second  floor  where  I  flound¬ 
ered  around  trying  to  get  some  information  from 
salespeople.  The  majority  of  answers  consisted  of 
blank  looks  and  “I  don’t  knows”  until  one  young 
woman  finally  volunteered  the  information  that  they 
were  on  an  entirely  different  floor.  On  this  last  floor 
I  was  told,  after  a  great  deal  of  scurrying  around  and 
questioning  on  the  part  of  the  saleswomen,  that  nobody 
knew  to  what  advertisement  I  referred  and  that  they 
had  nothing  in  stock  in  the  color  and  price  that  I 
wanted.  I  never  did  find  the  ensemble  that  was  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  naturally  left  in  a  resentful  mood  and  am 
still  wondering  if  they  ever  did  have  that  merchandise. 
Maybe  my  friends  didn't  hear  about  it ! 

How  to  Drive  Customers  Away 

Nonplussed,  I  went  to  a  second  ritzy  store  that  had 
advertised  in  a  similar  manner  and  again  I  was  directed 
by  an  elevator  starter  to  the  second  floor.  First  I  was 
sent  to  one  side  of  the  floor,  then  to  the  rear  and  finally 
to  the  front  where  the  saleswoman  I  approached  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  I  was  describing.  .As  I  was 
leaving  the  department,  quite  dizzy  from  this  chasing 
around  in  circles,  I  happened  on  a  floorman  who  showed 
me  where  the  merchandise,  of  which  I  w’as  in  quest,  was 
located  by  pointing  to  the  most  unattractive  garments 
I  ever  hope  to  see,  timidly  displayed  in  a  hidden  corner. 
He  made  no  attempts  to  call  a  saleswoman  and  hurriedly 
left  me,  indicating  that  he  had  no  time  to  spend  on  a 
customer  who  was  interested  in  that  class  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Realizing  I  had  committed  a  faux  pas  by  the  mere 
mention  of  my  interest  in  popular  priced  merchandise, 
I  wrapped  my  “cloak”  tightly  about  me,  pulled  my  hat 
over  mj  eyes  and  crept  out  the  back  entrance.  Had 
there  been  a  basement  exit  I  probably  would  have  left 
via  it. 

Had  these  people  been  on  the  job,  backing  up  their 
advertising  with  merchandise  and  service,  they  could 
easily  have  interested  me  in  their  higher  priced  mer¬ 
chandise  because  only  two  days  later  I  did  purchase,  in 
a  store  where  a  cordial  atmosphere  prevails,  a  much 
higher  priced  ensemble  than  I  had  originally  requested 
in  the  other  stores,  and  typical  of  the  merchandise 
regularly  carried  by  the  “Fifth  Avenue”  stores. 
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all  the  good  ones  in  the  morning.  What  is  the  matter 
with  management  ? 

“  Not  That  Kind  of  Store” 

In  the  same  store  I  made  a  request  for  some  ear¬ 
rings.  At  the  first  counter  approached.  I  w’as  corrected 
on  the  pronunciation  of  turquoise.  (Whether  I  was 
right  or  wrong  is  immaterial,  although  I  later  ascer¬ 
tained  that  my  pronunciation  of  it  is  given  preference 
in  the  latest  edition  of  Funk  and  Wagnalls  as  well  as 
Webster’s).  At  the  second  counter  to  which  I  was 
directed  in  my  quest  for  my  pronunciation  of  turquoise 
ear-rings  I  was  told  that  there  were  none  on  sale.  Fin¬ 
ally  I  was  sent  to  another  counter  where  the  sales¬ 
woman  was  pleasant  and  where  I  learned  that  this 
particular  day  was  a  sale  day  and  that  it  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  the  custom  of  this  store  to  hold  sales  as 
they  were  “not  that  kind  of  a  store”.  Thus  I  learned 
why  I  had  been  accorded  such  indifferent  treatment 
— the  sales])eople  had  taken  me  for  that  horror  of  hor¬ 
rors,  a  “sale”  customer. 

Maybe  I  exjiect  more  than  the  average  saleswoman 
is  cajiahle  of  giving  without  training  and  close  super¬ 
vision.  But  I  doubt  it.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  natural 
taste  and  keen  alertness  and  humanness  of  that  great 
army  of  women  who  serve  the  public  behind  the  count¬ 
ers  and  on  the  ready-to-wear  Boors  of  the  typical  well- 
(Continited  on  page  236) 
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1  Marks  of  Understanding 

1  Progress  in  business,  as  in  any  desire  of  American  business  to 

W  other  activity,  is  the  natural  expres-  serve  efficiently  and  well  is  the 

Ik  sion  of  Understanding.  most  enlightening-  mark  of  all  — 

1  Better  business  is  the  result  of 

1  knowing  human  and  material  con-  standing. 

1  ditions — it’s  the  mark  of  facts  and  ** Understanding'*  Business  is  the 

H  figures.  Larger  profit  is  the  mark  of  mark  of  Modem  Accountancy.  Exact, 

1  foresight  and  control.  Loss  and  well  defined  and  clearly  defining,  its 

1  waste  mark  avoidable  incidents —  application  is  the  check  mark  of 

I  or  accidents.  While  the  sincere  modem  progress. 

I  ERNST  &  ERNST 

W  ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS- SYSTEM  SERVICE 

II  New  YORK  WAIHINOTON  DCTROIT  CLeVCLANO  CINCINNATI  ST.  LOUIS  CHICAGO  DALLAS 

H  1  RHILADCLPHIA  buffalo  grand  rapids  AKRON  DAYTON  KANSAS  CITY  MILWAUKCS  FORT  WORTH 

;  S  1  boston  ROCHeSTCR  KALAMAZOO  CANTON  LOUISVILLK  OMAHA  MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 

»  ■  1  PROVIOENCZ  PITTSBURGH  ATLANTA  COLUMBUS  HUNTINGTON  MEMPHIS  ST.  PAUL  SAN  ANTONIO 

9  1  BALTIMORE  WHEELING  MIAMI  YOUNGSTOWN  NEW  ORLEANS  DAVENPORT  INDIANAPOLIS  WACO 

J  9  1  BiCHMONO  ERIE  TAMPA  TOLEDO  JACKSON  DENVER  FORT  WAYNE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

^hlNJTON-SALEM  LOS  ANGELES 

A  salesperson’s  attitude  can  greatly  influence  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  confidence  and  interest  in  a  store,  and  too  much 
emphasis  cannot  he  placed  on  the  necessary  training 
and  superi'ision  to  insure  that  salespeople  treat  all  cus¬ 
tomers  courteously  and  with  resjject,  whether  they  make 
a  request  to  see  a  twenty-five  cent  handkerchief  or  a 
twenty-five  dollar  one.  A  salesperson  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  she  cannot  judge  the  store’s  customers  by 
their  appearance  nor  by  the  merchandise  they  may  ask 
for.  Alany  a  woman  could  buy  out  the  store  who  looks 
as  if  she  is  somebody’s  poor  relation. 

Stores  make  a  great  mistake  by  emphasizing  too  much 
the  exclusiveness  of  their  clientele  and  not  at  the  same 
time  educating  their  employees  to  realize  that  everyone 
entering  the  store  is  entitled  to  the  same  courteous 
treatment. 

It  so  happened  that  a  certain  store  which  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation  at  the  present  time  advertised  im¬ 
ported  neckwear  at  a  very  reduced  price.  Following  up 
this  afl,  I  went  to  the  store  and  approached  a  dai)i)er 
young  .salesman  who  later  was  found  to  have  been  with 
this  store  for  two  years.  I  asked  if  the  ties  were  im¬ 
ported  and  where  from.  He  told  me  from  England  and 
turned  it  into  a  joke,  leading  me  to  believe  that  this 
import  business  was  a  joke  and  that  the  store  was  mis¬ 
representing  the  merchandise.  When  I  asked  which 
ties  had  been  reduced  from  the  highest  price  quoted  in 
their  ad  he  told  me  that  the  employees  had  grablied  up 
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Enter— Air  Express  Service  in  Retailing 

Air  Express  First  Served  Public  in  1919 — Today 
Air  Express  Shipments  Are  An  Accepted  Routine 

Contributed  by  S.  Douglas  Malcolm,  American  Railway  Express  Company,  to  tbe  Traffic, 
Receiving  and  Marking  Group,  17tb  Annual  Convention 


ON  A  COLD,  bitter 
morning  of  November, 

1919,  an  enormous  four 
motored  Handley-Page  bi¬ 
plane  rose  with  a  roar  from 
Mitchell  Field,  L.  I.,  and 
soaring  aloft,  pointed  its  nose 
to  the  west.  It  was  an  at¬ 
tempted  demonstration  non¬ 
stop  flight  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  to  test  whether  ex¬ 
press  shipments  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  transported  by  air 
between  these  two  great  busi¬ 
ness  centers,  in  less  than  nine 
hours ! 

On  board  that  colossal  levi¬ 
athan  of  the  air  was  1100 
pounds  of  dead  weight  ex¬ 
press,  and  128  pounds  of  a 
live  express  man  who  now 
presents  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  air  express  to  the 
retail  store. 

After  traveling  hours 
generally  westward,  we  land¬ 
ed  in  a  corn  field  about  450  miles  on  our  way.  It  grew 
dark  and  so  we  came  down.  There  were  no  beacons, 
no  air  ports,  no  lighted  fields  and  none  of  the  delicate 
navigation  instruments  in  use  today. 

Although  the  non-stop  flight  was  not  a  success  at 
that  time,  it  didn’t  discourage  Robert  E.  M.  Cowie, 
president'  of  the  Company,  who  said:  “Aviation  will 
progress  the  same  way  as  the  automobile,  although  in 
my  opinion,  it  will  be  much  more  rapid.  The  attempted 
flight  shows  the  necessity  for  aviation  maps,  for  well 
developed  starting  and  loading  fields  and  for  a  proper 
type  of  commercial  plane,  with  a  revenue  load —  lifting 
capacity — sufficient  to  make  it  worthwhile  without  sac¬ 
rificing  speed.”  Thus  Mr.  Cowie  proves  that  he  is  a 
major  prophet. 

Thanks  to  an  aggressive  Post  Office  Department, 
equally  far  sighted  manufacturers  of  airplanes  and  an 
impatient  buying  and  shipping  public,  transportation  by 
air  is  fast  stepping  out  of  the  infant  industry  class. 

There  are  now  about  80  manufacturers  of  airplanes 
in  the  United  S’tates;  there  are  over  300  air  service 
operators  who  operate  licensed  airplanes  going  under 
the  heading  of  interstate  traffic.  Already  more  than 
$17,500,000  have  been  expended  for  ground  and  im¬ 
provements  on  the  68  air  ports  along  the  main  airways. 
It  is  estimated  that  close  to  1000  partially  or  wholly 
equipped  air  ports  may  materialize  before  the  end  of 
of  this  year. 


If  it  fills  a  popular  need,  it 
will  grow  and  become  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  the 
transportation  service  of 
commerce  as  the  express  by 
train.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  public  nor  the 
industrial  leaders  think  they 
need  it  in  the  routine  of  their 
business,  it  will  remain  mere¬ 
ly  an  emergency  substitute 
for  slower  services. 

From  the  steady  increase, 
month  by  month  of  air  ex¬ 
press  shipments  since  its  in¬ 
auguration  September  1st  of 
1927,  it  would  appear  that 
commerce  is  adopting  air  ex¬ 
press  as  a  part  of  its  ac¬ 
cepted  routine.  This  growth 
has  been  steady,  not  spectac¬ 
ular  but  consistent. 

What  effect  air  transporta¬ 
tion  will  have  upon  adapting 
retailing  to  changing  condit¬ 
ions  will  depend  upon  two 
factors;  Is  the  public  in  enough  hurry  to  demand  it? 
Will  the  retailer  and  manufacturer  heed  the  public 
enough  to  use  it? 

It  is  probable  that  the  best  customers  the  express 
service  has  are  the  Allied  Dry  Goods  Industries;  such 
as  dresses,  millinery,  cloaks,  haberdashery  and  men’s 
clothing.  It  is  this  business  which  makes  New  York 
handle  more  express  transactions  than  any  other  indus¬ 
trial  center.  The  shipments  originating  from  these  par¬ 
ticular  industries  lend  themselves  readily  to  transporta¬ 
tion  by  air.  Many  of  them  are  light,  many  are  valuable, 
they  are  well  packed  and  easily  handled. 

It  was  believed  at  the  time  air  express  was  placed 
in  operation,  that  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  of 
clothing  would  find  air  express  a  useful  and  helpful 
adjunct  to  their  business. 

How  valuable  it  ultimately  will  be  to  the  retailer, 
will  depend  on  how  much  it  is  worth  to  you  to  save  a 
day  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  two  days  between 
nearer  points  in  proportion. 

If  a  woman  wants  a  hat,  she  wants  it  quickly,  and 
one  of  your  own  New  York  milliners  is  continually 
catering  to  her  impatience  by  using  air  express. 

When  Gene  Tunney  had  to  go  to  Chicago  for  an 
event  on  which  you  all  either  lost  or  made  money,  he 
went  without  a  suit  which  was  not  quite  finished  at  the 
tailors.  (Turn  to  page  222) 


yfND  Mr.  Malcolm  said:  “/  am 
always  a  little  sympathetic  with 
the  traffic  and  transportation  men, 
as  they  are  always  the  “goats'^  of  the 
retail  business.  If  a  train  has  a  wreck 
and  packages  are  delayed,  the  traffic 
man  gets  the  blame  for  it.  If  there  is  a 
snow-slide  out  West  and  things  are  not 
delivered  it  is  the  traffic  man’s  fault.  If 
it  isn’t  the  traffic  man’s  fault  it  is  the  ex¬ 
pressman’s  fault  or  the  railroad’s  fault. 
It  always  reminds  me  of  a  raw  recruit 
out  in  front  of  the  platoon  and  the 
Sergeant  was  telling  him  what  he 
thought  of  him. 

“He  was  saying  to  him,  ‘You  nincom¬ 
poop,  you  saphead,  you  bone-headed  im¬ 
becile,  can’t  you  ever  get  on  to  this?’ 

“The  fellow  grinned  and  said,  ‘Hold 
on,  there.  That’s  all  right,  I  used  to 
work  for  the  express  company.’  ” 
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There  is  nothing  intangible  or  theoretical  In  the 
H  &  D  Unit  Packaging  Plan  because 

First — It  makes  “hand-to-mouth”  buying  profitable  for 
all  concerned.  Goods  packed  In  natural  sales  units  right 
ofi  the  production  line  Into  “Unit  Packages”  do  not 
have  to  be  re-sorted  and  re-packed. 

Second  —  Distribution  handling  Is  simplified,  resulting 
In  greater  speed  and  economy. 

Third— Sales  to  retail  customers  are,  In  many  cases.  In¬ 
creased  through  ordering  “a  package”  rather  than“one.” 

Fourth— Customers  are  pleased  with  the  unit  package 
which  assures  clean,  unhandled  merchandise. 

Fifth — Definite  dollars  and  cents  sa>'ings  are  made  by 
the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer. 

An  H  &  D  Package  Engineer  will  explain  the  Unit 
Packaging  Plan  and  show  you  how  to  make  greater 
savings  and  sales.  Write 

THE  HlNDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

455  Decatur  Street  •  Sandusky,  Ohio 


The  Corrugated  Box  Industry  is 
one  in  which  SIZE  is  essential  to 
SERVICE — and — Hinde  &  Dauch 

T 


are  the  largest  producers  of  Corru¬ 
gated  Fibre  Shipping  Boxes  and 
packaging  materials  in  the  world. 


nit  Packaging^^ Advantages 
Are  Definite! 
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Thanks  to  air  express,  by  the  time  he  arrived  the  for  their  Sunday  dinner  until  on  their  way  home  from  hour* 

suit  was  there.  the  movie  Saturday  night.  This  same  class  of  women  way 

A  certain  temjjeramental  but  successful  opera  singer  are  going  to  do  their  part  in  encouraging  the  retailer  to  and  1 

in  San  Francisco  felt  that  she  could  not  properly  appear  foster  air  express  by  routing  his  last  minute  order  for  Tt 

unless  she  had  a  bit  of  raiment  which  was  being  manu-  the  dress  which  she  “positively  must  wear”  the  next  air  1 

factured  in  New  York.  She  had  48  hours  in  which  to  night  or  have  her  entire  life  shattered.  por 

get  it.  An  aggressive  retailer  of  New  York  got  it  to  We  all  know  that  the  “straight  from  Fifth  Avenue”  apoli 

her  in  about  37  hours  elapsed  time.  Thirty-three  hours  or  “straight  from  Paris”  or  straight  from  any  place  ago 

in  the  air  and  about  four  hours  “terminal  period”,  that  “within  24  hours”  or  a  week  or  so,  may  not  mean  much  by  a 

is,  the  time  between  a  shipment  arrival  and  when  it  is  in  general,  but  it  is  a  singular  bit  of  psychology  how  The 

delivered  is  brief.  Every  air  shipment  is  a  special  de-  much  a  woman,  and  certain  types  of  men,  even  after  j  way 

livery  shipment.  If  it  comes  in  the  evening  and  there  they  have  worn  a  bit  of  apparel,  boast  about  the  fact  i  ^ 

is  anyone  to  receipt  for  it,  delivery  is  in  the  evening,  that  is  it  “only  24  hours  from  Fifth  Avenue”.  p  exp 

If  it  comes  in  the  morning  it  goes  out  at  once  by  special  We  made  a  test  in  air  transportation  from  Parft  to  ’  of 

messenger.  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  designer  in  Paris  left  two  model  f  {roi 

The  retailer  or  buyer  may  want  new  samples,  new  garments  at  the  American  Express  Office  in  Paris.  It  bv 

models.  If  a  sale  is  at  stake,  it  might  well  pay  you  to  was  run  to  Cherbourg;  in  five  days  it  was  in  New  i  Or! 

use  air  express  even  if  the  tariff  is  higher  than  the  rail  York;  and  in  two  days  one  was  in  San  Francisco  and  i  oth 

express.  It  has  been  demonstrated  also  that  revised  price  the  other  in  Los  Angeles.  The  next  morning  these  i  is  i 

catalogs  are  often  cheaper  by  air  express  than  by  other  models  were  in  windows,  gorgeously  placarded  with  the  i 

methods  of  speedy  delivery.  For  the  proper  dressing  fact  that  they  were  only  seven  days  from  Paris !  These  shi 

of  windows  at  opening  sales,  retailers  are  regularly  retailers  understood  feminine  psychology.  They  were  rui 

requesting  certain  numbers  and  certain  models  to  be  lucky !  p  th( 

sent  by  air.  The  established  routes  for  air  express  are  limited,  i 

All  of  us  are  prone  to  leave  undone  today  what  we  but  the  time  saved  in  using  air  express  in  shipping  to  ac 

can  put  off  until  tomorrow.  If  a  retailer  is  anything  distant  cities  off  the  regular  routes  is  of  great  im-  w; 

like  an  advertising  man,  the  profession  to  which  I  be-  portance.  th 

long,  he  is  no  exception  and  this  procrastinating  habit  The  telephone  exchange  system  broke  down  in  one  in 

generally  results  in  an  order  by  telegram  and  a  delivery  of  our  eastern  seaboard  cities  some  distance  from  the  at 

by  air.  air  route.  The  only  part  with  which  is  was  possible  to  lii 

Late  orders  demanding  immediate  attention  often  re-  make  the  repairs  had  to  come  from  Chicago.  A  telegram  '  cc 

mind  me  of  some  women  I  know  who  leave  the  shopping  was  sent  describing  the  part,  and  within  twenty-four  tl 


hours,  thanks  to  the  close  coordination  between  the  rail¬ 
way  express  and  the  air  express,  the  part  was  received 
and  the  town  once  more  had  telephone  service. 

The  sole  purpose  for  establishing  a  120  mile  an  hour 
air  transportation  for  merchandise,  is  to  save  time. 
For  instance,  if  you  want  to  send  something  to  Minne¬ 
apolis,  where  there  is  no  air  station,  you  can  still  save 
a  good  many  hours  by  shooting  your  package  to  Chicago 
by  air  and  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis  by  fast  express. 
There  are  thousands  of  towns  which  can  be  reached  this 
way  even  with  the  present  air  routes. 

Almost  every  town,  howev,er,  is  clamoring  for  air 
express  and  air  mail  service,  and  it  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  when  the  through  trunk  lines  now  operating 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  be  supplemented 
by  feeder  lines  from  Florida  to  Boston,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Chicago,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Seattle,  and 
other  strategic  commercial  centers.  Such  a  feeder  line 
is  already  in  operation  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

The  railroads  themselves  are  also  feeder  lines.  Many 
shipments  are  started  from  cities  off  air  line  points, 
rushed  to  the  air  port  and  finish  their  journey  through 
the  air. 

Air  express  is  not  a  dream  of  the  future.  It  is  in 
actual  operation  today.  It  is  competently  managed.  It 
was  established  not  as  an  experiment,  not  as  a  specula¬ 
tive  venture,  but  to  meet  the  demands  of  commercial 
interests.  All  the  lines  are  privately  operated  and  priv¬ 
ately  owned.  The  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  air 
lines  expect  to  serve  the  industrial  interests  of  this 
country  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  profit.  To  do  this 
they  know  that  their  standards  of  operation  must  be 
high.  They  must  fulfill  their  purpose  of  saving  time, 
or  they  cannot  succeed.  In  this  hectic  age,  time  is  valu¬ 
able.  To  mankind  time  represents  life.  In  business  it 
represents  money.  In  connection  with  your  enterprise, 
money  may  be  saved  or  money  may  be  earned  by  saving 
time.  Time  and  money*  are  both  conserved  by  taking 
every  advantage  of  the  opportunities  unfolded  by  man’s 
conquest  of  the  air. 


Whiting  Celestialites 

are  good  looking 


Cr  W  hen  you  select  W’hiting 

Celestialites  for  your  store, 
you  will  be  assured  of  good 
J  looking  lighting  fixtures. 
.Artistically  designed  fix- 
tures  add  to  the  appearance 
of  store  interiors. 

\\hitii^it^Ce_Mtiaiite  addition  to  this  and  of 

course  most  important,  you 
will  have  that  complete  Day- 
When  the  Big  Store  at  like  lighting,  which  makes 
Cincinnati  built  the  new  ad-  purchasing  a  pleasure, 
dition  to  their  store,  they 
chose  W'^hiting  Celestialites 
to  illuminate  it.  The  result 
of  their  choice  is  shown 
above  —  a  fine  harmonious 
merchandising  unit  proper¬ 
ly  and  completely  illumin¬ 
ated  with  Daylike  Lighting. 

Let  our  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  help  you  too. 

Made  under  Gleason-Tie- 
bout  Glass  Company’s  pat¬ 
ents. 


Research  Study  on  Sales  of  Piece  Goods 


Early  in  May  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  first  study 
“On  Trend  of  Sales  of  Piece  Goods”  will  be  mailed 
to  all  members  of  the  Association.  This  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 
and  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  group 
of  textile  manufacturers,  shows  the  trend  of  sales  in 
retail  stores  of  silk,  rayon  and  cotton  yard  goods,  and 
the  comjjarative  consumer  demand  for  different  types  of 
fabrics. 

The  report  has  a  number  of  interesting  tables  and 
charts  which  will  be  of  value  to  all  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandisers  in  yard  goods  departments.  In  collecting  the 
information  for  this  report  field  research  workers  visited 
over  100  stores  located  in  43  cities  and  19  states,  and 
information  was  received  first  hand  from  merchandise 
executives  who  were  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  problems  of  piece  goods  departments.  Watch  for 
your  copy  of  this  report  which  will  be  mailed  to  you 
on  or  about  May  10th. 


^  to  ^Whiting: 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Determination  of  Methods  of  Selling  Compensation 

Store  Managers’  Division  Proposed  Study  Deals 
With  Most  Vital  Factor  in  Store  Organization 

By  J.  H.  Paswaters,  Chairman  of  Store  Managers’  Division 


SOME  months  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  several  of  the 
members  of  the  Store 
Managers’  Division,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  desirability  of  a  study 
of  the  selling  organization  in 
stores  was  discussed  at  length. 

There  was  a  definite  feeling 
that  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  research  work  that  had 
been  performed  by  some  of 
the  very  large  stores,  there 
was  still  no  definite  under¬ 
standing  in  the  store  owners’ 
minds  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  cope  successfully  with  the 
situation  of  seasonal  or  daily 
peaks  of  business,  and  that 
this  really  is  one  of  the  vital 
factors  in  the  selling  organiz¬ 
ation. 

In  discussing  various  ways 
and  means  of  getting  a  better 
picture  of  how  to  handle  these 
fluctuations,  it  was  found  that 
the  question  resolves  itself 
around  methods  of  compensa¬ 
tion  which  again  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  no  definite 
conclusions  have  ever  been 
reached  by  scientific  research 
as  to  what  really  is  the  best  method  of  compensation. 

With  this  conference  as  a  background,  the  Board  of 
Directors  decided  to  make  a  study  of  the  relations  of 
compensation  of  sales  clerks  and  fluctuations  in  sales  in 
individual  departments. 

After  careful  thought  and  investigation  it  was  decided 
to  approach  the  Industrial  Research  Department  of  the 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in¬ 
terest  them  in  the  projected  study  for  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division. 

Our  inquiries  satisfied  us  that  the  Industrial  Research 
Department  is  well  equipped  to  make  the  necessary  an¬ 
alysis  and  interpretation  of  data  on  wage  payments. 
This  organization  has  achieved  some  outstanding  results 
in  the  field  of  employee  compensation  in  industry.  We 
believe  therefore,  that  the  Industrial  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  brings  to  our  particular  problem,  a  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  both  in  method  and  technique  of  application 
which  will  be  of  assistance  later  in  utilizing  the  findings 
of  this  survey.  This  department  expressed  interest  in 
our  problem  and  definitely  agreed  to  make  the  study. 

The  Associate  Director,  Miss  Anne  Benzanson,  will 
present  the  plan  at  the  Store  Managers’  convention  in 
Detroit  on  May  8th,  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Store 
Managers’  Division  and  the  Personnel  Group.  All 


members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  members  of  the 
Store  Managers’  Division,  are 
invited  to  attend  this  session, 
which  will  present  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  en¬ 
gaging  the  serious  study  of 
store  owners. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  believe  this  to  be  the  first 
attempt  to  approach  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  scientific  manner,  we 
feel  that  all  store  executives 
and  leading  retailers  are  in¬ 
terested. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this 
presentation,  there  will  be  a 
discussion  of  the  plan  and 
those  members  who  seem 
sufficiently  interested  will  be 
given  further  full  particulars 
by  mail,  and  an  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  to  become  a  part  of  the 
group  which  will  form  the 
basis  for  the  study. 

Attention  would  be  given 
to  the  following  problems  as 
a  fneans  of  interpreting  the 
data,  though  some  of  them 
will  be  studied  only  incidentally  in  their  effect  upon 
compensation.  These  are  problems  affecting  customer, 
sales  clerk  and  management.  They  comprise  Grouping 
of  Selling  Departments,  Arrangement  of  Departments 
Within  Groups,  Arrangement  of  Merchandise  Within 
Groups,  Arrangement  of  Merchandise  Within  Each 
Department,  Change-Making  Methods,  Refunds,  Ex¬ 
changes,  etc..  Adjustments,  and  Flow  of  Business — 
Hourly,  Daily  and  Weekly. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  data  for  this  study  are  con¬ 
fidential  in  character  and  that  the  identity  of  individual 
firms  must  be  safeguarded  in  both  the  process  of  re¬ 
search  and  in  the  presentation  of  material.  For  this 
reason  it  is  proposed  that  firms  report  directly  to  the 
Industrial  Research  Department  instead  of  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  offices  and  that  the  records  of  all  firms  be 
marked  by  code  instead  of  name. 

The  records  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
study.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  identification,  the 
final  study  should  not  carry  the  names  of  cooperating 
firms  or  descriptions  of  departments  that  may  serve 
to  identify. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
this  research  some  method  of  comparison  with  others 
is  essential. 


I  Value  of  the  Study 

The  study  should  give  a  basis  by 
!  which  firms  can  compare  their  otvn  sell- 
!  ing  methods,  selling  costs  and  employee 
!  compensation  with  those  of  a  group  of 
I  other  firms.  It  should  serve  to  show 
whether  throughout  the  ups  and  downs 
of  seasonal  business  there  is  great  irregu¬ 
larity  in  earnings  in  different  depart¬ 
ments.  In  every  period  of  intensive  indi¬ 
vidual  experimenting  there  comes  a  time 
when  there  is  needed  some  sifting  of  the 
worth  of  experiences  under  different 
conditions  and  some  conclusions  as  to 
the  results  established  by  cumulative  ex¬ 
perience.  Far  more  has  been  done  to 
standardize  methods  of  production  than 
methods  of  distribution.  The  great  econ¬ 
omies  in  distribution  are  yet  to  come. 
Many  retail  stores  are  still  at  the  stage 
of  individual  experimenting  within  each 
store.  Research  within  each  establish¬ 
ment  will  always  be  necessary.  T o  evalu¬ 
ate  the  success  of  this  research  some 
method  of  comparison  with  others  is 
essential. 
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STATEMENT 


I  AW  three 

[  in  one 
operation 


Typewritten 

Itemization 

plus 

Burroughs 

Automatic 

Features 


THIS  TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 


will  be  demonstrated  in  the  Burroughs  Exhibit  at 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston, 
May  14-17,  on  both  receivables,  and  purchase  and 
payment  records. 

Until  now  you  have  always  had  to  choose  between 
itemized  bills  and  Burroughs  features  that  make 


billing  fast,  accmate  and  inexpensive.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  you  can  have  Burroughs  automatic 
features  with  a  billing  machine  that  gives  you  com¬ 
plete  itemized  statement,  itemized  ledger  and  item¬ 
ized  proof  journal  —  or  other  combinations  of 
records — in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6189  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ADDING  •  BOOKKE  EPING  »  CALCULATl  NG  AND  BILLING  MACHINES 
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Color  Diagnosis — The  Newest  Customer  Service 

(Contwued  from  page  210) 


piece  goods  departments,  for  this  is  where  the  largest 
selection  of  colors  is  available.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
of  ready-to-wear  that  it  should  have  a  wide  stock  range 
of  colors,  models  and  sizes.  Accordingly  the  customer 
can  only  be  sure  of  individuality  in  combining  colors  as 
well  as  range  of  color  selection  in  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment.  The  choice  of  color  for  accessories,  which 
is  of  supreme  importance  in  producing  a  beautiful  color 
ensemble,  obviously  ties  up  closely  with  the  piece  goods 
department. 

How  often  we  have  seen  an  otherwise  good  ready-to- 
wear  garment  thrown  completely  “off  key”  by  buttons, 
belt  or  buckles  that  are  discordant  with  the  color  idea 
expressed  by  the  garment. 

Color  Diagnosis  and  Cosmetics 

In  addition  to  the  piece  goods,  ready-to-wear  and  ac¬ 
cessories  departments,  there  is  another  department  in 
the  store  which  should  be  almost  dependent  upon  color 
diagnosis,  and  that  is  the  Beauty  Shop.  We  know  of 
few  instances  where  more  misleading  color  advice  is 
being  given  customers.  Powder  and  rouge  is  admittedly 
a  necessity  if  people  are  to  present  a  well-groomed,  well- 
dressed  appearance.  It  completes  the  color  harmony 
of  their  clothes.  In  some  cases  transformations  or  some 
other  type  of  hair  goods  are  essential  to  a  woman’s 
good  appearance.  In  all  these  cases  choosing  correct 
color  is  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  a  successful 
selection. 

Face  powder  to  be  suitable  must  not  be  evident  when 
worn.  Rachelle  is  usually  sold  to  the  so-called  brunette 
but  by  experimentation  we  have  found  that  only  a  very 
small  i)ercentage  of  so-called  brunette  women  can  use 
Rachelle.  Powders  should  be  blended  to  tone  into  the 
background  coloring  of  the  skin.  Most  powders  sold  to 
custmers  are  too  high  in  value,  too  near  white,  or  too 
pink. 

The  color  of  rouge  should  bear  a  close  relationship 
to  the  foreground  skin  color.  It  may  be  somewhat 
stronger  in  intensity,  more  brilliant  than  the  person’s 
coloring,  but  the  color  of  the  rouge  should  be  in  the 
red  purple  color  path  if  the  person’s  foreground  coloring 
is  in  or  near  that  path,  not  in  the  Red  or  even  the  Yellow 
Red  path  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Color  names  often  cause  confusion  in  giving  color 
advice.  There  is  admittedly  a  need  for  standardizing 
color  nomenclature.  The  Standard  Color  Card  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  has  develojjed  a  system  of  naming  colors 
by  number  which  if  universally  adopted  by  all  agencies 
dealing  with  color  would  clear  up  endless  difficulties 
and  misunderstandings.  Seasonal  names  for  colors  may 
be  more  intriguing  than  a  set  of  numbers,  but  the  con¬ 
fusion,  resulting  from  the  same  color  being  shown  by 
a  different  name  by  many  different  manufacturers,  is 
definitely  impeding  progress  in  the  dissemination  of 
color  knowledge. 

The  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  has  made  good  progress 
in  training  people  to  see  color  and  make  diagnosis.  One 
of  the  five  divisions  of  the  first  Intensive  Training 


Course  was  devoted  to  color, — a  total  of  ten  hours.  A 
large  part  of  that  time  was  devoted  to  teaching  of  color 
diagnoses  and  giving  practice  in  color  readings.  The 
women  who  took  the  work  were  unanimous  in  express¬ 
ing  their  enthusiastic  interest  in  this  feature  of  customer 
advice  and  made  the  suggestion  that  the  time  devoted 
to  color  diagnoses  be  increased  in  future  Training 
Courses.  As  a  result  we  are  offering  in  the  second  In¬ 
tensive  Training  Course,  which  is  to  be  given  from 
June  4th  to  23rd,  fifteen  hours  of  work  in  color 
diagnosis. 

The  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  has  also  assembled, 
through  the  cooperation  of  William  Filene’s  Sons,  some 
of  the  necessary  equipment  for  giving  color  readings  to 
customers.  This  material  consists  of  color  scopes  at 
75  cents  each  and  large  color  circles  at  $1.50  each.  Ad¬ 
ditional,  necessary  color  materials,  such  as  swatches  of 
dress  goods,  can  easily  be  assembled  by  the  Costume 
Consultant  in  the  piece  goods  department  of  her  store. 
Is  it  always  desirable  when  working  with  color  to  have 
ample  material  with  which  to  work.  Nothing  is  so  con¬ 
vincing  to  the  customer,  who  is  being  read  as  to  let 
her  discover  for  herself,  by  seeing  colored  materials 
draped  on  her,  what  effects  are  produced  upon  her  hair, 
skin  and  eyes.  She  has  probably  never  looked  at  her¬ 
self  in  just  that  way  before  and  she  is  usually  eternally 
grateful  that  someone  has  at  last  helped  her  to  sec 
why  her  husband  never  “liked  her  in  that  brown  dress”. 

What  Are  You  Going  To  Do 
With  the  Dollar? 


Chairman  E.  W.  Broidy  says :  “Earning  statements 
for  the  past  year  now  being  published  are  disappointing 
— net  return,  instead  of  increasing,  is  decreasing — vol¬ 
ume  was  accomplished  with  a  sacrifice  of  profit.” 

The  controller  seeking  a  solution  of  the  problem 
should  not  miss  the  1928  Controllers’  Congress  conven¬ 
tion  at  Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  For  instance,  Monday 
morning,  the  discussion,  “Charging  the  Customer  Inter¬ 
est  on  Accounts  Receivable”.  It  may  be  a  new  thought, 
yet  it  has  been  done  for  the  past  30  years  in  some  mid¬ 
west  cities.  Another  inquiry,  “Cost  of  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Accounts”.  Following  comes  a  very  interesting 
study — “Credit  Department  Records  as  a  Vehicle  for 
Sales  Promotion”,  with  the  final  morning  program 
“Installment  Sales  and  Accounting”. 

So  much  for  detail.  Now  as  to  the  high  lights  and 
three  point  of  view  on  “Use  and  Abuse  of  Figures”— 
from  the  Controller’s,  from  the  Store  Owners’  and 
from  an  Outside  Retailer’s. 

All  day  discussion  of  Expense  Classification  and  a 
suggested  revision;  Expense  Budgeting,  Fixture  Ac¬ 
counts  and  Standardizing  of  Space  Costs.  Intensive 
study  of  Voucher  Plan  versus  Ledgers  in  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able,  Charging  Invoices  at  Net,  and  the  Tabulating  Ma¬ 
chine  Method  as  a  Fundamental  Management  Mechan¬ 
ism.  This  study  reflects  what  Boston  stores  have  ac¬ 
complished  with  tabulating  machines. 
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Action — News — Ideas 

{Continued  from  page  208) 

Personnel  Director — Take  Notice! 

The  Idea:  Team  spirit  makes  fast,  snappy  sales 
force. 

Method:  Speedway  for  seven  fast  miniature  racing 
cars.  Number  each  car  to  represent  team  consisting  of 
two  departments.  Divide  spedway  track  into  nine  parts 
to  represent  days  of  contest.  Check  cars  every  night  on 
movement  for  alloted  quotas  or  winning  quotas.  This 
contest  was  staged  at  L.  S.  Ayres.  The  Ready-to-Wear 
department  won  the  race.  Housedresses,  corsets,  un¬ 
derwear  departments  came  in  second.  Hosiery  and  shoe 
repairing  came  in  third.  No  prizes.  Lots  of  excitement. 

Plenty  of  fun.  Display  name  of  sales  person  in  center 
of  speedway  for  making  greatest  percentage  over  his 
quota  for  dav.  „ 

It  works.  "Increas 

Do  Nothing  Days 

The  Idea:  More  relaxation  means  better  thinking.  EllllSLT 

No  argument  on  this. 

Where  the  Idea  Came  From:  Probably  some  har¬ 
assed  person  who  wrote  on  the  Harrodian  Gazette, 
monthly  magazine  published  by  associates  of  the  large 
London  member  of  the  R.  R.  A.  group. 

“Do  Nothing  Days  may  be  the  busiest  ones.  These  ,  (ittj- 

are  the  days  in  which  we  absorb ;  while  on  the  do  much  I 

days  we  try  to  make  others  absorb  from  us  whatever  written  1 

we  have  in  surplus :  ribbons,  wisdom  or  cheese.  mcnt  stores 

If  we  eased  the  strain  of  our  eyes  and  minds  more  '  installation 
often,  we  should  be  enriched  by  impressions  that  in  our 
usual  intent  and  mastering  attitude  we  refuse  to  heed.  Do 

After  urging  you  to  gain  in  concentration  it  is  necessary  ities  of  prop 

and  wise  to  remind  you  that  concentration  cannot  be 
developed  during  the  rush  and  tumble  of  activity.  The 

Concentration  comes  as  a  result  of  hours  of  quiet  scientifically 

and  thought  building.”  lighting.  1 

Art  and  Still  More  Art  tions  are  co 

The  Idea:  Doing  your  exhibit  so  well  that  your  retail  stores 

city’s  Art  Institute  recognizes  your  store  as  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  WHAT  WB  HAVE  E 

How  It  Is  Done:  Out  in  Milwaukee,  Schuster  Stores 
exhibited  two  new  modern  rooms  at  “The  Home  Show”. 

The  living  room  was  the  most  interesting.  It  applied 
modern  art  tendency  to  home  decoration.  The  Director 
of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute  looked  over  the  show.  l-I  A  TRTT 

He  selected  the  modern  living  room  as  worthy  of  being  A 

placed  on  display  at  the  Institute.  Furniture  and  ac-  SPECI/ 

cessories  were  designed  by  Mr.  Paul  T.  Frankl  of  New  LICENSED 

York.  This  store  has  thoroughly  enlisted  the  personal  200  FI 

interest  of  Alfred  Pelikan,  Director  of  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  who  gives  the  store  valuable  advice*  and  assistance 
in  the  arrangement  of  rooms  and  furniture.  During 
the  month  of  March,  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Albert  Fried¬ 
mann,  President  of  the  Schuster  Stores,  was  displayed 
at  the  Milwaukee  Institute.  Portrait  painted  by  Felice 
Castorati,  internationally  famous,  and  has  the  honor  of 
being  selected  as  the  Italian  member  of  the  jury  for 
the  1927  Carnegie  International  Exhibition. 

Is  Your  Store  being  stimulated  by  contact  with  Art 
Institutes?  {Continued  on  page  234) 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


"Increased  sales  - 
Enhanced  beauty  - 
Happier  employees" 


'"T^HIS  quotation  from  an  unsolicited  letter 
written  by  one  of  America’s  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  compliments  a  Harcourt-Cadley 
installation  with  Celestialite  lighting  units. 

Do  you  realize  the  unlimited  p>ossibil- 
ities  of  propjer  lighting? 

The  Harcourt-Cadley  Comp)any  have 
scientifically  investigated  the  problem  of  store 
lighting.  The  facts  revealed  by  our  investiga¬ 
tions  are  constantly  being  applied  to  benefit 
retail  stores  throughout  the  country. 

WHAT  WB  HAVE  DONE  FOR  OTHERS  WE  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU 


CADLEY  CO. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  STORE  UGHTING 
LICENSED  CELESTIALITE  DISTRIBUTORS  ' 
200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — The  Personnel  Group 


Bringing  the  University  Into  the  Store 

Bamberger’s  Store  Brings  College  Courses 
Direct  to  Personnel  With  Increasing  Success 
By  Clarice  Young,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


IF  your  store  is  located  in  a  University  town,  you  will 
find  in  this  article  a  valuable  suggestion  for  bringing 
the  State  University  into  the  store.  Many  stores 
are  now  sending  their  employees  to  night  courses  at 
various  schools,  but  Bamberger’s  has  gone  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  brought  the  University  into  the  store.  Other 
organizations  will  doubtless  wish  to  adopt  this  plan 
to  further  cooperation  between  the  State  University 
and  the  store.  Here  is  the  Bamberger  story.  “I  try  not 
to  say  ‘this  here’  anymore.”  ‘‘I  want  to  go  on  with 
French.  I  loved  the  course.”  ‘‘Isn’t  Psychology  inter¬ 
esting?  I  never  realized  why  we  did  certain  things  be¬ 
fore” — are  fair  samples  of  some  of  the  comments  we 
received  from  co-workers  who  took  night  school  courses 
at  the  store,  under  the  auspices  of  Rutgers  University. 
For  several  years  co-workers  who  were  ambitious 
enough  to  study  at  ni^ht  have  been  encouraged  by  school 
information  and  advice  and  by  the  payment  of  half¬ 
tuition  for  any  course  which  applied  to  store  work  or 
to  general  education.  This,  however,  is  the  first  time 
we  have  arranged  for  night  school  courses  to  be  held 
inside  the  store  building.” 

In  1921  when  the  half-payment  plan  was  first  started, 
seven  co-workers  took  night  school  courses.  Steadily 
more  and  more  people  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  In  two  years,  133  co-workers  went  to 
various  night  schools.  Many  of  these  people  were  tak¬ 
ing  courses  which  directly  applied  to  their  store  work, 
such  as:  Shorthand,  Business  English,  Elements  of 
Buying,  and  specialized  phases  of  textile  work.  These 
courses  were  easy  to  find  in  stenographic  schools,  and 
New  York  University  and  its  branches.  During  this 
time,  however,  we  had  many  requests  for  what  might 
be  termed  more  cultural  subjects.  English  in  all  its 
phases  was  asked  for  again  and  again.  Co-workers 
who  had  taken  the  store  courses  in  Salesmanship  and 
Textiles  came  up  to  say  “I  want  to  take  a  night  course 
but  I  don’t  know  what  I  want”.  Though  their  needs 
were  obvious  it  was  hard  to  find  subjects  to  suggest  in 
any  schools  or  colleges  near  by. 

Another  difficulty  had  arisen  in  night  school  work. 
With  our  students  so  widely  scattered  and  taking  such 
diversified  subjects,  we  found  it  difficult  to  check  up  on 
attendance  and  scholarship  and  our  half -tuition  pay¬ 
ments  rest  on  the  fact  that  the  student  passes  the  course 
and  is  not  absent  more  than  a  prescribed  number  of 
times. 

When  Rutgers  College  began  to  do  university  exten¬ 


sion  night  work,  we  greeted  with  enthusiasm  their 
proposition  that  we  have  16  hour  night  courses  in  the 
store.  They  wanted  to  be  sure  of  at  least  30  students 
before  they  organized  each  class,  so  in  the  summer  they 
published  a  tentative  program  of  courses  including 
Business  Psychology;  Elementary  French;  General 
Economics;  Diction,  Enunciation  and  Oral  English; 
Public  Speaking;  and  Current  Events.  Enough  co¬ 
workers  signified  their  interest  in  the  courses  to  enable 
us  to  make  definite  plans  for  the  fall  night  school.  Cur¬ 
rent  Events  seemed  to  hold  the  least  interest  and  so  we 
decided  not  to  offer  that  course  at  all.  The  lists  of 
people  who  were  interested  in  the  subjects  were  kept 
and  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  courses  we 
sent  out  a  notice  to  each  of  the  people  who  had  signed 
up.  About  two-thirds  of  those  who  had  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  courses  actually  entered  and  paid. 

Our  financial  arrangements  were  that  co-workers 
were  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  course  ($10.(X))  at  the 
beginning  and  that  we  would  refund  $5.00  at  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  term.  This  plan,  in  many 
cases,  served  to  keep  attendance  high  and  is  one  which 
we  have  decided  to  continue. 

The  fact  that  the  co-workers  were  in  the  store  and 
the  attendance  records  kept  here  made  it  fairly  easy  to 
check  up  absences  and  to  decide  upon  refunds  at  the 
end.  Every  class  met  once  a  week  from  5 :45  until  6 :45. 
We  ordered  the  books  which  the  courses  required  and 
sold  them  at  cost  to  the  students.  Another  factor  which 
we  were  able  to  control  was  the  professors.  By  visiting 
their  classes  we  could  help  them  understand  some  of 
the  personalities  of  their  students  and  could  give  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  they  could  orient  their  courses  to  fit 
the  store  setting. 

Our  highest  mortality  was  in  two  of  the  courses  which 
were  composed  mainly  of  executives.  Trips  abroad,  de¬ 
partment  meetings,  sales,  and  inventory  taking  cut  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  attepdance  record  and  we  decided  after  this 
year’s  experimentation  that  in  the  future  we  should 
have  the  classes  meet  oftener  and  end  in  a  shorter  per¬ 
iod  of  time.  All  together,  72%  of  the  people  who  be¬ 
gan  the  courses  in  October  finished  them  in  March  and 
received  their  certificates  and  refunds.  Of  the  242  who 
started  174  finished.  We  had  individual  conferences  with 
them  all  and  heard  their  complaints  or  praise  about  the 
classes,  comments  which  have  helped  us  plan  for  next 
year’s  night  school  work.  The  courses  in  Oral  English 
(Continued  on  page  238) 
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Poor  Vision 


Poor  vision  robs  a  man  of  good  judgment. 

Poor  vision  docs  not  permit  clear  and  impartial  analysis. 

Clear  vision  and  good  judgment  have  caused  the  owners  of 
thousands  of  Retail  Stores  to  install  Willmark  Service  System 
as  a  permanent  part  of  their  control,  supervision  and  pro¬ 
tection. 

These  Merchants  faced  their  problems  squarely  and  with  both 
eyes  open.  They  had  the  courage  to  admit  that  certain  heavy 
losses  were  directly  traceable  to  dishonest,  careless  and 
discourteous  employees.  Many  had  spent  sleepless  nights  and 
worried  days  wondering  why  their  profits  were  decreasing. 

Today,  these  Merchants  are  enthusiastic  Willmark  Subscribers. 

Today,  when  every  dollar  and  every  customer  counts  more 
than  ever  before,  today,  when  Service  and  Courtesy  are  the 


influencing  factors  in  the  buying  public's  mind;  today,  because 
of  these  conditions,  the  progressive  Merchant  realizes  the 
foolhardiness  of  saving  pennies  at  the  expense  of  dollars! 

Dishonest  employees  steal  millions  of  dollars  annually! 

How  many  of  these  dollars  are  you  losing? 

Careless  employees  cost  the  Retail  business  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

How  many  dollars  are  they  costing  you? 

Discourteous  employees  drive  millions  of  dollars  elsewhere ! 
How  many  of  these  dollars  are  you  losing  because  of 
dissatisfied  customers? 

Willmark  Service  will  help  you  save  dollars  at  the  cost  of 
pennies. 


Study  the  picture  above!  Keep  both  eyes  open!  ' 
Then  put  some  of  your  pennies  to  work  to  save  you  dollars! 


Willmark  Service  System 


Power  of  Prevention' 


Branch  Offices'. 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Executive  Offices: 

250  West  Slth  Street,  New  York  City 


TRAVELING  ALL  OVER  ALL  THE  TIME 


WIILMARK  CHARGES  A  FLAT  FEE.  NO  EXTRAS 


By  \\  illmark  Service  System,  Inc. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Merchandiser 


The  Furniture  Exehange  in  a  Department  Store 

A  Valuable  Compilation  of  Information  That  Will 
Help  You  Decide  If  It  Is  Practical  or  Profitable 


Although  a  few  “ifs”,  “buts”,  and  “ands”  modi¬ 
fy  the  letters  of  our  members  to  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group  on  their  Trade-In  Furniture  De¬ 
partments,  on  the  whole  they  indicate  that  these  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  profitable. 

The  furniture  buyer  in  a  large  department  store  in 
San  Francisco  writes:  The  need  of  a  Trade-In  Depart¬ 
ment  or  Furniture  Exchange  as  an  adjunct  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  furniture  department  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent. 

The  reasons  are  many.  Public  demand,  stimulated  by 
the  auto  industry  to  turn  in  used  cars  on  new  ones,  is 
making  itself  felt  in  the  furniture  business.  A  useful 
purpose  is  served.  Goods  that  still  have  a  definite,  if  re¬ 
duced,  intrinsic  value  are  diverted  into  channels  where 
there  is  a  need  for  them.  People  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  things  they  have  and  lack  any  satisfactory  way 
of  disposing  of  them  are  helped  to  realize  the  market 
value  of  the  articles.  So  the  woman  who  wants  a  better 
dining  room  set  is  helped  to  secure  it  and  the  woman 
who  wants  a  set  for  practical  service  and  not  primarily 
for  style  or  beauty  is  helped  to  procure  one  at  a  price 
she  can  afford  to  pay.  Every  furniture  department  ac¬ 
cumulates  broken  sets,  odd  pieces,  and  soiled  or  shop¬ 
worn  articles.  These  are  readily  disposed  of  “as  is”  in 
the  “Furniture  Exchange”.  Competition  may  finally 
force  the  Furniture  Exchange  into  general  use  as  the 
following  examples  suggest. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  most  of  the  furniture  stores 
have  such  departments  and  operate  them  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner.  One  of  the  outstanding  high  grade 
furniture  stores  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  notable  example. 
They  have  had  such  a  department  for  many  years. 

Stimulating  Sales 

Nearly  every  salesman  can  recount  numerous  cases 
where  sales  were  lost  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
competitor  was  willing  to  trade  in  the  customer’s  old 
furniture.  This  proves  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
better  stores  to  seriously  consider  the  proposition,  for 
the  public  is  anxious  to  trade  in  if  they  are  assured  of 
tair  treatment.  The  customer  does  not  ordinarily  ex¬ 
pect  exorbitant  sums  for  old  things,  having  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  rapid  depreciation  by  the  auto  dealer,  and  the 
Furniture  Exchange  department  may  be  operated  as 
ethically  as  any  other  department.  The  Furniture  Ex¬ 
change  of  a  western  store  marks  in  plain  figures,  has 
but  one  price,  does  not  use  price  comparisons  and  does 
not  make  extravagant  statements.  It  does  not  include 
mattresses  or  bedding  of  any  kind. 


Here’s  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  service  in 
making  sales :  A  customer  called  to  look  at  a  chair  to 
fill  out  a  living  room  set,  and  was  attracted  by  a  set 
marked  $775.00.  She  wanted  the  new  set  but  she  already 
had  part  of  an  old  one.  The  salesman  suggested  trading 
in  the  old  one.  An  appraiser  was  sent  to  her  home, 
allowed  $85.00  for  the  old  pieces  and  closed  the  deal  for 
the  new  set  at  $775.00.  In  a  week  the  old  pieces  were 
sold  for  $125.00.  This  is  only  one  of  many  similar 
transactions. 

This  Furniture  Exchange  is  located  on  the  floor  above 
the  regular  department.  A  stairway  affords  easy  access 
and  no  objectionable  features  have  developed  from  this 
proximity.  In  fact  the  cost  of  operation  is  smaller  than 
if  the  department  was  remote  from  the  main  store 
bui'ding. 

The  personnel  of  the  department  consists  of  two  sales¬ 
men,  one  of  whom  acts  as  appraiser  in  the  mornings. 
They  are  men  with  experience  in  second  hand  and  auc¬ 
tion  sales,  and  can  do  small  repairs. 

Here  is  a  typical  transaction.  A  customer  selects  an 
article  and  expresses  a  desire  to  trade  in  some  old  furni¬ 
ture.  No  limit  is  put  on  what  may  be  turned  in  but  the 
sum  allowed  must  not  exceed  the  purchase  price  of  the 
new  furniture  and  the  credit  can  only  apply  on  goods 
purchased  in  the  furniture  department.  The  appraiser  is 
sent  out  and  if  the  appraisal  is  satisfactory,  the  goods 
are  brought  in  and  priced  at  retail  by  the  buyer  of  the 
department  or  appraiser.  Whatever  reconditioning  is 
thought  advisable  is  done  and  then  the  goods  are  marked, 
advertised,  and  sold  “as  is”. 

The  store  has  operated  such  a  department  for  about 
a  year  and  is  doing  an  average  of  $5,000.00  a  month 
business  in  the  used  goods  department.  Goods  in  stock 
have  averaged  from  $6,000.00  to  $10,000.00  at  retail 
with  six  turnovers  for  the  year  and  36%  mark  up. 
There  are  fewer  returns  and  exchanges,  and  where  the 
budget  plan  is  used  goods  that  might  have  to  be  replev- 
ined  would  have  deteriorated  little  if  at  all.  In  addition 
to  people  of  moderate  means,  a  clientele  of  richer  people 
are  frequent  visitors  in  the  department  searching  for 
bargains  in  better  pieces. 

In  regular  advertising  copy  are  suggestions  to  the 
reader  to  turn  in  old  pieces  for  credit  on  the  new. 
Advertising  the  used  merchandise  in  the  classified  col¬ 
umns  brings  good  results  although  many  firms  use  a 
separate  display  ad  covering  the  Furniture  Exchange.” 

A  much  less  glowing  account  of  the  operations  of  a 
trade-in  furniture  department  is  given  by  a  department 
store  in  Spokane,  Washington,  which  outlines  its  ex- 
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hS:  '  Your  business  .  .  .  PICTURED  DAILY 


With  the  help  of  Elliott-Fisher  accounting-writ¬ 
ing  equipment,  this  invaluable  daily  information 
is  easy  to  obtain.  Elliott-Fisher’s  remarkable 
capacity  to  combine  details  and  simplify  complex 
operations  does  the  job.  Elliott-Fisher  fits  smooth¬ 
ly  into  any  established  accounting  system — and 
improves  it  almost  beyond  belief. 

Thousands  of  firms  are  using  the  Elliott-Fisher 
method  for  business  control.  We  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  complete  details  showing  how  this 
method  can  profitably 
be  used  in  your  own 
business. 


. .  .  comparisons  with  last  week  .  .  . 
last  month  .  .  .  last  year — on  your 
desk  each  day  at  nine 

FAR-SIGHTED  business  men  are  now  securing 
firmer,  closer  control  of  their  business  with¬ 
out  adding  a  single  name  to  their  payrolls. 

To  their  desks  each  morning  at  nine  comes  a 
complete  report  of  what  happened  in  every  de¬ 
partment  yesterday.  Sales,  inventory,  production, 
cash,  stocks — all  the  vital  figures  are  there.  Com¬ 
parisons  with  any  previous  period  are  easy. 

You,  too,  can  get  a  picture  of  your  business 
daily — instead  of  monthly.  You  can  have  daily 
facts  for  daily  decisions.  You  need  never  be  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  behind  the  actual  oper¬ 
ations  of  your  business. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  our  exhibit  at  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Congress  in  the  Statler 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.,  from 
May  14  to  17,  Booths  8  and  9. 


FLAT  SURFACE  ACCOUNTING-WRITING  MACHINES 
Product  of 


equipment  morporatioH 


meral 


342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
ALSO  MAKERS  OF  SUNDSTRAND  ADDING-HGURING  MACHINES 
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perience  as  follows :  “We  were  very  reluctant  to  accept 
old  furniture  in  trade  at  our  store  and  lost  several  good 
sales  in  our  furniture  department.  During  the  last  two 
years  we  have  gone  into  the  trade-in  business  as  ex¬ 
tensively  as  any  furniture  store.  We  have  an  outside 
man  who  does  practically  nothing  but  appraise  furniture, 
answer  complaints  and  take  care  of  used  furniture  in 
the  store.  We  have  found  him  to  be  a  very  profitable 
person  for  the  department. 

Dangers  to  be  Avoided 

The  sale  of  new  furniture  is  influenced  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  we  felt  possible  by  the  trade-in 
value  of  the  old  pieces.  The  used  merchandise  is  brought 
into  the  department,  reconditioned  to  some  extent — 
depending  upwDn  the  piece — and  sold.  The  department 
shows  a  maintained  mark-up  of  25%.  Pulled  jobs  and 
returns  are  also  included  in  this  department.  I  know 
the  department  shows  a  slight  profit  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  bears  its  regular  share  of  expense. 

I  do  not  wish  to  advise  any  one  to  go  into  the  used 
furniture  business  of  itself,  but  as  a  means  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  new  furniture  business  it  is  satisfactory.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  the  used  furniture  department  becomes  overloaded, 
then  we  call  in  a  second-hand  dealer,  either  in  this  town 
or  in  some  small  outside  town,  and  sell  him.  These 
sales  are  usually  made  at  a  loss  but  the  method  reduces 
the  overload. 

It  is  surprising  that  people  when  buying  expensive 
living  room  sets  hesitate  to  complete  the  sale  until 
we  offer  them  a  price  on  an  old  couch,  a  Morris  chair 
or  a  bed  which  they  have  around  the  house.  These 
pieces  could  be  taken  in  and  burned  allowing  what  we 
paid  for  them  as  a  mark-down.  The  psychology  of  tak¬ 
ing  old  furniture  in  lieu  of  a  first  payment  on  new 
furniture  is  also  a  great  sales  stimulus  and  has  decided 
more  than  one  hesitant  customer. 

We  are  not  particularly  keen  about  the  used  furni¬ 
ture  business,  and  look  upon  it  more  or  less  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  evil,  but  one  which  can  be  profitably  operated.” 

An  interesting  point  of  view  from  a  Dayton,  Ohio 
furniture  store  is  given  in  the  following  letter:  “Many 
furniture  stores  operate  trade-in  departments  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  West  and  South,  under  all  sorts  of  plans  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  two  merchants  in  agreement  as 
to  the  best  method  of  operation.  Nearly  all  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  however,  who  are  successful  with  their  trade-in 
departments  report  a  high  rate  of  turnover. 

Some  installment  stores  use  a  plan  of  automatic  ap¬ 
praisal  by  having  one  man  in  the  organization  question 
the  customer  carefully  about  the  kind  of  furniture  she 
has  at  home,  making  an  estimate  as  to  its  probable  value 
to  the  store  and  offering  an  allowance  before  the  cus¬ 
tomer  leaves  the  store.  This  plan,  however,  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  to  any  extent.  Most  of  the  stores  selling  on  a 
closer  margin  or  selling  high  grade  furniture  prefer  to 
go  to  the  customer’s  house  and  make  the  appraisal  there. 

Stores  operating  these  departments  do  so  in  order  to 
obtain  additional  business  on  new  furniture  that  could 
not  be  obtained  without  helping  the  customer  to  solve 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  her  old  furniture.  Some 
furniture  stores  claim  that  these  departments  are  profit¬ 
able  and  others  maintain  that  they  are  a  sort  of  neces¬ 
sary  ey^il,  that  the  real  profit  comes  from  the  sales  of  new 
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furniture  and  that  no  profit  can  be  made  on  second¬ 
hand  furniture  traded  in. 

An  accounting  counsellor  for  the  National  Retail  Fur¬ 
niture  Association,  whose  firm  is  serving  more  than 
one  hundred  furniture  stores,  maintains  that  no  case 
has  come  under  his  observation  where  the  store’s  ac¬ 
counting  system  really  reflects  the  profits  of  the  trade-in 
store  or  furniture  exchange  department.  Even  where 
an  attempt  is  made  to  apportion  expenses  between  the 
main  store  and  the  trade-in  store,  this  is  only  done  in 
part  and  usually  in  an  inaccurate  manner. 

Accounting  Systems  Important 

To  illustrate — ^these  stores  have  no  separate  delivery 
department,  but  make  deliveries  through  their  regular 
delivery  trucks.  They  usually  charge  the  same  percent¬ 
ages  of  delivery  costs  against  the  trade-in  department 
as  they  do  against  the  regular  store  deliveries  of  new 
furniture. 

As  one  dealer  pointed  out,  a  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  second-hand  furniture  makes  several  times  as  many 
loads  as  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  new  furniture. 

It  is  only  fair  to  assume,  that  delivery  costs  on  second¬ 
hand  furniture  would  be  much  higher  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  separate  deliveries  entirely. 

In  some  cities  the  stores  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  rule  that  they  will  not  send  out  to  appraise  the 
old  furniture  until  after  a  selection  of  new  furniture  has 
been  made  in  the  store.  It  is  usually  better  to  handle 
this  trade-in  department  or  store  entirely  separate  from 
the  main  store  by  placing  it  either  in  the  basement  or 
an  adjoining  building,  and  if  the  store  is  large  enough, 
with  a  separate  force  of  sales  people  to  handje  sales. 
However,  many  of  the  stores  permit  their  regular  sales 
people  to  sell  in  the  second-hand  department  as  well, 
maintaining  that  a  salesperson  will  usually  sell  part  new 
and  part  second-hand  furniture  to  the  same  customer. 

While  a  few  firms  accumulate  the  furniture  over  a 
period  of  months  and  send  it  to  an  auction  house  to  be 
disposed  of,  still  others  advertise  this  merchanidse  for 
sale  only  a  few  times  during  the  year  and  manage  to 
dispose  of  the  accumulated  second-hand  goods  at  these 
periodical  sales.  The  majority  of  furniture  dealers 
maintain  year-round  selling  of  second-hand  furniture. 

We  know  of  no  department  stores  which  have  a  trade- 
in  department  today,  although  one  in  Cleveland  operated 
such  a  department  in  another  location  a  number  of 
years  ago.  We  understand  they  closed  out  the  depart¬ 
ment  after  they  found  it  was  showing  them  a  heavy 
loss.”  I 

A  department  store  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  takes  care 
of  its  customers’  second-hand  furniture  in  the  following  I 
manner.  “The  store  has  an  arrangement  with  an  auc¬ 
tioneer  who  looks  at  the  second-hand  furniture  and  ! 
makes  us  a  price  on  it.  We  allow  the  price  that  he  i- 
makes.  We  then  turn  the  furniture  over  to  him  and  [ 
he  puts  it  into  his  next  auction.  He  is  in  the  habit  of 
holding  these  auctions  at  private  houses.  In  this  way  ^ 
he  succeeds  in  adding  to  his  auction  sales  and  we  get 
for  our  customers  a  good  price  for  their  second-hand 
furniture.” 

Reading  References — The  Furniture  Journal,  July,  August, 
September — Three  articles  on  "Trade-In  Departments’  by 
Slayton  Mills. 
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The  MERCEDES— ever  SUPREME— 

far  outdistances  all  other  calculating  devices  in  Speed — Accuracy — 
Reliability  and  General  Accomplishment 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  exclusive  features  that  account  for  its 
unique  position  as  a  Special  Department  Store  Machine 


SUPER-AUTOMATIC 

MULTIPLICATION— 

The  only  machine  on  which  the  next  multi¬ 
plier  can  be  set  without  waiting  for  the  previous 
multiplication  to  be  completed.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  that  enables  the  operator  to  write  the 
answer  while  the  machine  is  calculating.  These 
features  are  even  more  important  than  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  Mercedes  to  perform  two  or  more 
multiplications  simultaneously. 

1H%  increased  production  is  easily  possible  on  the  Mercedes.  SOO 
to  IIM  Invoices  per  day  can  be  figured  including  the  writing  of 
required  results.  TOM  CMt  extensions,  including  writing  of  Totals, 
Discounts  and  Nets  can  be  figured  in  one  day.  lOM  sample  multi¬ 
plications  including  writing  each  answer  can  be  completed  in  one 
hour.  Pro-rating  and  Percentage  to  Total  with  perfect  balance  and 
proof  at  the  rate  of  4M  to  8M  departments  per  hotu-.  Mercedes 
Super-Automatic  Multiplication  means  no  idle  time  for  either  ma¬ 
chine  or  operator — yet  the  utmost  ease  and  freedom  from  physical 
or  mental  strain.  The  Mercedes  is  a  machine  of  perfectly  syn¬ 
chronised  operations.  Key  controlled  multiplicaticm  saves  NO  time. 
Mercedes  AUTOMATIC  multiplication  saves  ALL  the  csdculating 
time  for  the  operator  to  write  the  result  and  pre-set  the  next 
multiplier.  Always  reliable — always  accurate — none  of  the  usual 
carry-over  limitations  with  liability  of  serioiu  errors  creeping  into 
your  records.  The  Mercedes  works  by  itself — does  not  require  watch¬ 
ing  and — is  always  dependable.  ’ 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC  DIVISION— 

By  far  the  fastest  dividing  machine  built. 
Fewer  turns — less  “corrective”  motions  than 
any  other  machine.  Answers  can  be  written 
while  they  are  being  produced.  Dividends  can 
be  set  in  from  the  keyboard  or  directly  in  the 
individual  dials.  A  constant  divisor  can  be  left 
on  the  keyboard  instead  of  having  to  be  reset 


for  each  division.  These  exclusive  Mercedes 
features  account  for  its  supremacy  on  all  divis¬ 
ion  work. 

Percent  of  Mark  up  (with  or  without  Amount) — Percent  of  In¬ 
crease  or  Decrease  (with  or  without  Amount) — Straight  Percentage- 
Averages— etc.— can  be  figured  in  single  operations  at  the  rate  of 
from  2M  to  over  5M  results  per  hour.  3l7o  to  over  1N%  increased 
production  is  possible  on  all  division  work. 

MULTIPLE  CALCULATIONS— 

MULTIPLE  RESULTS— 

The  Mercedes  can  perform  up  to  nine  calcula¬ 
tions  simultaneously.  The  Mercedes  is  the  only 
machine  equipped  with  a  negative  dial  for 
showing  results  that  otherwise  would  require 
extra  operations  or  pre-determining  the  method 
of  calculating. 

Increase  and  Decrease  are  both  figimed  alike — the  Mercedes  fig¬ 
ures  the  Amount  and  Percent  and  tells  which  each  is.  Likewise  on 
(2uota — Commission  Sales — and  Bonus — the  calculating  is  always  the 
same.  The  three  amounts  are  figured  far  one  operation  arid  the 
Mercedes  tells  wh.tber  the  Sales  are  over  or  under  (}uota  and  also 
the  arrurunt  over  or  under  of  both  Sales  and  Bonus.  The  Mercedes 
is  unique  in  the  simplicity  and  speed  with  which  involved  calculations 
are  pmfoi-med. 

SUPERIOR  DESIGN  AND 
CONSTRUCTION— 

The  Mercedes  excites  the  admiration  of  all 
who  appreciate  fine  workmanship  and  appeals 
to  all  who  look  beyond  the  first  cost. 

Mercedes  machines  require  but  one  third  the  power  used  by  other 
machines  and  last  approximately  tvrice  as  lotig.  This  is  due  to 
scientific  design  and  carefully  milled  and  cut  parts  made  of  the 
highest  grade  steel  and  bronze.  The  life  of  a  Mercedes  is  from 
seven  to  over  ten  yems. 


TIME — as  accounted  for  on  your  Pay  Roll — is  your  greatest 
continuous  expense.  The  MERCEDES  will  save  you  more  of  this 
expense  than  any  other  calculating  machine  in  existence.  See  and 
ask  about  it  at  the  Controllers  Congress.  Request  a  demonstration  on 
your  own  work.  Invest  in  the  machine  that  will  save  you  the  most  TIME. 

RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORPORATION 

Fifty-third  Floor,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

Service  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 
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OTIS 

VERTICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

THE  IDEAL  COMBINATION 
for  Adequately  Meeting  the  Traffic  Needs  of 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

IS 

OTIS  DEPARTMENT  STORE  CONTROL  ELEVATORS 

AND 

ESCALATORS 

An  outstanding  example  of  a  co-ordinated  system  is  the  New 
York  building  of 

R.  H.  MACY  &  COMPANY 

Since  1902  when  they  purchased  their  first  escalator  they  have 
made  six  separate  additions  to  their  escalator  equipment  in  order 
to  supplement  their  elevator  service  and  provide  adequate  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  rapidly  increasing  business  on  their  upper  floors. 

They  have  recently  placed  an  order  for  15  additional  escalators 
which  will  bring  their  equipment  if  this  character  up  to  40 — with 
a  combined  hourly  capacity  of  272,000  persons.  This  being  the 
largest  escalator  equipment  in  any  one  building  in  the  world. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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Jiggs  Enters  a  Ritzy  Department  Store 

(Continued  front  page  219) 


managed  stores.  If  I  expect  much,  it  comes  from  find¬ 
ing  it  in  hundreds  of  good,  pleasant-to-shop-in  stores 
all  over  the  country  from  Boston  to  Miami  and  across 
to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

Our  research  stores,  by  their  example,  have  taught 
me  to  expect  courtesy  and  knowledge  of  merchandise 
and  truthfulness  and  genuine  interest  in  satisfying  the 
sometimes  indefinite  preferences  of  customers.  The 
stores  in  which  we  have  done  re-organization  jobs  have 
shown  me  in  some  cases  the  miserable  result  of  a  lack 
of  some  of  the  essentials,  which  have  had  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  In  other  cases,  the  merchandise  and  selling  jobs 
were  well  done  and  the  re-organization  could  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  machinery  of  management — usually  a  lack 
of  follow-through. 

Management  Alone  Responsible 

I  value  more  than  I  can  express  it  my  inspiring  con¬ 
tact  with  the  management  of  at  least  a  hundred  of  the 
country’s  best  run  stores.  I  think  I  understand  quite 
definitely  the  problems  of  conducting  a  big  store  or¬ 
ganization  so  that  it  will  truly  reflect  the  policies  of 
the  owners.  To  me,  management  is  very  human  and 
very  sincere.  That  is  why  I  hesitate  to  say  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  and  all  the  more  reason  why  it  should 
be  said. 

Management  is  alone  at  fault  in  the  instances  given 
above. 

Management  must  take  a  different  attitude  toward  the 
popular  priced  departments  and  lines  which  are  being 
introduced.  Management’s  attitude  will  soon  find  itself 
reflected  down  through  the  ranks — to  superintendents, 
to  training,  to  buyers,  to  floormen  and  eventually  to 
salesjjeople,  credit  interviewers — even  to  delivery  men 
and  elevator  operators. 


Management  elects,  even  if  reluctantly  at  first,  to 
cater  to  this  supposed  new  clas%  of  customers. 

Who  is  the  purchaser  of  popular  priced  merchandise? 
You  will  soon  find,  as  many  of  you  already  have  found, 
that  it  is  your  regular  clientele,  who  now  turn  to  you 
gladly  for  a  class  of  merchandise  which  until  now  they 
have  been  buying  in  the  chain  stores  and  in  the  little 
popular  priced  dress  shops.  In  addition,  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  woman,  who  must  dress  correctly  but  not  too  ex¬ 
pensively,  and  who  perhaps  is  proud  of  your  labels.  It 
is  the  wife  of  the  moderately  paid  business  man,  too 
proud  to  be  seen  in  cheap  stores  or  basements  and  eager 
to  appear  as  well  dressed  as  her  neighbors.  She,  too,  is 
proud  of  your  labels  and  content  in  the  confidence  she 
has  in  your  store.  Need  I  point  out  how  much  it  means 
to  such  customers  to  be  handled  courteously  and  cor¬ 
dially.  Need  I  suggest  how  many  such  customers  today 
will  be  in  possession  of  liberal  incomes  tomorrow,  as 
the  husbands  progress  in  business. 

One  more  paragraph  addressed  to  Management,  and 
then  I  am  through.  Management  must  cut  down  the 
week-day  golf  sessions,  leave  its  cars  in  the  garage  and 
mix  with  its  customers  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
them  with  the  store  atmosphere  they  want — and  are 
going  to  get !  Management  should  overhear  certain  con¬ 
versations.  It  should  read  its  own  advertisements  and 
then  try  and  find  that  merchandise.  It  should  be  friend¬ 
ly  with  representative  customers  and  learn  about  sales¬ 
men  from  them.  It  should  get  its  ideas  over  to  the  rank 
and  file  in  the  store  and  do  it  personnally  in  person, 
as  the  movies  say.  It  should  organize  means  of  close 
supervision  and  it  should  blind-shop  the  store’s  service 
regularly  and  critically,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
typical  customer. 

If  you  don’t,  a  few  years  from  now  we  will  all  be 
regretting  the  passing  of  another  good  store. 


Action — News — Ideas 
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lbs.  Measurement  of  each  quarter  pound  is  50  cubic 
inches.  The  length,  breadth  and  girth  of  the  package 
must  not  exceed  106  inches. 

Invasion  of  the  West 

The  Idea:  An  educational  service  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  short  unit  course  for  western  members  of 
the  Association. 

The  Field  Worker:  Miss  Celia  Case,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Director  of  the  Michigan  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  who  presented  her  plan  for  practical  training 
work  in  smaller  stores  before  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  followed  her  able 
presentation  by  doing  excellent  work  along  the  lines  of 


the  educational  service  rendered  to  our  members  by 
Miss  Persis  A.  Lothrop. 

The  Program:  Provides  for  course  of  four  weeks 
duration  for  stores  in  each  city  and  where*  desirable 
in  single  stores  which  have  larger  groups  of  employees. 

The  Time:  Beginning  in  the  early  fall,  a  period  oi 
a  few  months  are  available  for  this  work  in  westert 
stores.  Stores  interested  in  this  personal  training  should 
write  the  Association  soon  as  time  to  be  spent  in  thai 
section  is  limited.  Read  Miss  Case’s  presentation  “De 
veloping  More  Effective  Selling”  on  page  140,  Mard 
1927  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  Folder  description  oi 
Miss  Case’s  work  in  answer  to  additional  questions  wi- 
be  sent  on  request  from  Association  headquarters. 
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in  exclusive  Delivery  equipment 


A  wide  variety  of  custom-built 
body  designs. .  .an  unlimited  choice 
of  individual  color  combinations 

Always  looking  ahead— anticipating  the  new 
needs  of  transportation — White  brings  the 
mark  of  its  leadership  to  the  field  of  exclusive 
retail  delivery. 

Based  soundly  upon  White’s  proved  engineer¬ 
ing  principals,  these  style  vehicles  represent 
the  highest  peak  in  fast  delivery  performance 
and  the  essence  of  the  advanced  design. 
Nowhere  has  the  efficiency  of  White  perfor¬ 
mance  been  more  convincingly  proved  than  in 
the  retail  delivery  field.  Fleets  and  single 
Whites  in  this  service  have  run  100,000, 
200,000,  300,000  miles  and  more.  Here  as  in 
every  field  of  transportation,  di  lutes  always 
deliver  the  most  money-earning  miles. 


And  now,  W'hite  adds  this  un¬ 
matched  performance  record 
the  most  advanced  style  in  delivery 
equipment — making  it  possible  for 
merchants  topersonalize  theirdelivery  equip¬ 
ment — keeping  it  in  harmony  with  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  their  store. 

You  must  see  these  new  Whites  to  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  how  far  ahead  of  the  field  W  hite  has 
gone  in  offering  such  a  wide  range  of  body 
styles  and  distinctive  color  selections.  And 
all  this  added  to  the  dependable  performance 
that  only  a  quality  chassis  can  give. 

Complete  details  are  now  available.  Immed¬ 
iate  orders  have  followed  initial  showings 
everywhere.  Appointments  can  be  arranged 
through  the  White  branch  or  dealer  for  in¬ 
spection  of  one  of  these  new  Wffiites  at  your 
store  door.  For  literature  write  us  or  the 
nearest  W  hite  Company  Branch. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY  '  '  CLEVEL.4ND 

V  WHITE  TRUCKS  / 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IVe  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  rwt  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Eight  years  experience  in  newspaper  work  in  advertising 
departments  of  two  newspapers.  Thorough  knowledge  of  direct 
mail  and  preparation  of  newspaper  copy.  Has  established 
national  reputation  in  clothing  field  for  past  direct  mail  efforts. 
Has  also  handled  other  advertising  campaigns  and  promotions. 
E-1-28. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Fifteen  years  experience  with  department  stores  of  the  three 
to  seven  million  class  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  West. 
Available  at  once.  Gives  former  employers  as  reference.  E-2- 
28. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Over  ten  years  experience.  At  present  associated  with  a 
pregressive  department  store  in  a  southern  city  having  charge 
of  all  publicity  and  sales  promotion.  Seeks  connection  with 
larger  enterprise.  Age  32 ;  married.  Conscientious  worker. 
E-3-28. 

BUYER  and  ASST,  to  OWNER 

Successful,  live-wire  man  with  18  years  experience  in  ready- 
to-wear,  boys’  clothing  and  furnishings,  girls’  and  tots’  apparel, 
hosiery,  underwear,  infants’  wear,  and  corsets.  Accustomed  to 
handling  both  popular  and  medium  priced  merchandise.  Wide¬ 
ly  known  in  market.  Best  of  references.  E-4-28. 

SALES  MANAGER 

For  five  years  with  substantial  middle  west  department  store 
which  however  does  not  afford  him  larger  and  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  immediate  or  near  future.  Has  had  charge  of 
advertising,  sales  planning,  promotion,  window  display,  signs, 
special  events,  Christmas  store  and  advertising  programs,  has 
represented  house  at  public  affairs.  Age  40.  Action  in  look¬ 
ing  for  another  position  has  sympathy  of  his  present  store 
executive.  E-5-28. 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Now  available,  a  man  of  exceptional  record,  experience 
and  ability  in  sales  promotion  and  advertising,  with  unusual 
facility  for  inspiring  store  personnel.  Practical,  alert,  a  hard 
worker,  good  systematizer.  Write  for  details.  E-6-28. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

High  class  man  who  has  been  associated  with  some  of  the 
leading  New  York  and  Chicago  stores.  He  has  been  Director 
of  Personnel,  Manager  of  Adjustment  Department,  has  served 
as  Assistant  General  Manager,  and  General  Superintendent. 
Age  37 ;  American.  Will  be  available  shortly.  Write  for 
particulars.  E-7-28. 

CONTROLLER 

Desires  connection  with  store  preferably  in  the  middle 
west.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  retail  inventory  method, 
merchandise  plans,  expense  budgets,  unit  control  and  general 
department  store  procedure.  Age  34;  marrid;  15  years  ac¬ 
counting  experience.  E-8-28. 


Bringing  the  University  Into  the  Store 
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were  particularly  popular  and  had  the  largest  registra¬ 
tion — one  47  and  one  fifty-three.  Bad  grammar  is 
something  which  lowers  the  tone  of  a  store.  We  know 
the  money  was  well  spent  in  Oral  English. 

We  have  been  sure  for  a  long  time  that  it  is  worth¬ 
while  to  help  students  receive  a  night  school  education. 
Through  statistics  we  know  that  80%  of  the  co-workers 
for  whom  we  have  paid  half  tuition  since  1921  are  still 
in  the  store  and  50%  or  more  have  been  promoted.  The 
night  school  work  inside  the  store  building  represents  a 
more  paternal  attitude  toward  extension  education  than 
we  have  taken  before  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
University  we  feel  that  the  whole  experiment  was  a  de¬ 
cided  success. 


““King  or  Commoner” 


Here's  another  booklet  ready  for  distribution  to  our 
members.  The  title  is  “King  or  Commoner”  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  Raymond  Perry  and  published  by  the  Bank 
of  the  Manhattan  Company,  New  York. 

This  little  booklet  has  been  so  popular  that  it  has  run 
into  the  second  edition.  Just  a  glance  over  the  chapter 
titles  stimulates  interest.  “The  Spirit  of  America”, 
“Cotton  Brought  Tears”,  “From  Seed  to  Fabric”,  all 
prove  that  the  contents  are  far  removed  from  dull 
compilations  of  statistics  and  figures  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  personnel  will  be  eagerly  read. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  Director  of  Research,  suggests 
that  it  go  directly  to  the  Personnel. 
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Woodward  8C  Lathrop  Use 
112  Master  Measuregraphs 


Through  periodic  rechecks.  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  know  how  surely  the  Master 
Measuregraph  fulfills  its  mission.  Having  used 
Measuregraph  equipment  for  many  years,  this  great  store 
has  amply  proven  the  machines  by  their  unfailing  per¬ 
formance  day  after  day  for  years. 

After  all,  performance  is  what  counts — and  the  Measure- 
graph  is  sold  on  actual  performance.  It  is  built  up  to  a 
standard  of  efficiency  and  excellence,  not  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  to  meet  a  price. 

The  performance  and  superiority  of  the  Master  Measure- 
graph  are  easily  proven.  We  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
machine  to  you  right  in  your  own  piece  goods  department 
without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  Write  to-day  for  a  de¬ 
monstration. 


The  Measuregraph  is  the 
original  fabric  measuring  ma¬ 
chine.  The  New  Master  Meas¬ 
uregraph,  Model  128,  is  the 
only  fabric  measuring  machine 
that  brings  to  you  all  three 
great  features ^oi: 

START  CONTROL 
STOP  CONTROL 
INVENTORY  TOTALIZER 

Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine 
Master  Measuregraph,  model 
128,  for  the  efficiency  and  sav¬ 
ings  that  only  the  Measure- 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S'ay  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


THE  MEASUREGRAPH  COMPANY 

4245  Forest  Park  Boulevard 


Every  square  foot  of  your 
store  is  a  store  in  itself . . . 
You  must  rent  it,  light  it,  heat 
it,  and  charge  a  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  your  selling  force 
and  fixtures  against  it. 

But  how  many  square  feet 
in  your  store  return  a  profit? 
That’s  what  you  must  know. 
For  upon  that  answer  depends 
your  total  profit  or  loss. 

Stores  that  seem  to  stand  up 
under  a  general  survey,  break 
down  under  a  “square  foot” 
analysis.  Errors  that  have 
long  escaped  your  vigilance 
are  brought  out  into  the  open. 

You  may  discover  that  your 
non'Sales  producing  area  oc> 
cupied  by  wash  rooms,  cloak 
rooms  and  unprofitable  sp>aoes 
is  out  of  line  with  your  sales 
producing  area. 

Some  departments  may  oc> 
cupy  more  space  than  they 
can  profitably  afford.  Other 
departments  could  produce 
more  profit  with  larger  space 
or  better  location,  or  both. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to 
condense  your  non>produc- 
ing  sales  area  and  extend 


profit 

ducingarea.  It  is 
apparent  that  increased 
profits  would  result  from 
such  a  change. 

Our  store  planning  division 
can  tell  you  how.  These  serv¬ 
ices  are  available  for  large 
and  small  stores.  For,  smaller 
stores,  too,  have  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Occupying  smaller  space 
only  serves  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  each  square 
foot  that  must  produce  profit. 

After  an  analysis  by  our 
store  planners;  after  re-ar¬ 
rangement,  stores  have 
shownmarkedsalesincreases 
wi  thout  increase  in  floor  s(>ace. 

That  places  store  planning 
and  modern  fixtures  well  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  as  the 
best  investment  any  mer¬ 
chant  can  make. 

A  staff  of  over  60  store 
planners  with  more  than  25 
years  of  planning  and  mer¬ 
chandising  experience  is  at 
your  service.  Write  us  or  send 
coupon  for  literature.  No 
obligation  of  any  kind. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


Succeeding:  The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company — Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation. 


/ 


Factoriet: 
Grand  Rapid* 
Portland,  Ore. 

Baltimore 
New  York  City 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  literature  and  information  on  your  planning  service  and  store  equipment. 


Ntmt.. 

City . 


Branch  oficn 
and 

repreuntatioei 
in  every 
territory 


STORE  PLANNERS,  DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  STORE  EQUIPMENT 
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